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PEEPACE. 



This book is designed to give pupils of the inter- 
mediate and higher grades of elementary schools such 
practice as will enable them to speak and write the 
English language correctly. 

Correct habits of speaking and writing are gained far 
more readily by careful practice and by imitation of 
good models than by a memorizing of rules or by a 
scientific analysis of the language ; hence the study of 
good American literature has been made a marked fea- 
ture of the work in this book. 

Eight of our great poets are treated successively, in 
seven chapters, by presenting such study of their most 
noteworthy poems as will lead the pupil to appreciate 
the thought of the writers, to acquire a taste for what 
is best in literature, and to imitate, as far as possible, 
the purity of expression. Great care has been taken to 
avoid making these studies irksome. The study of a 
poem should never be allowed to become tiresome to 
the children. The pupils should read and enjoy ; the 
study should be merely incidental, and should cease 
when it fails to increase the pleasure of reading. 
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4 PREFACE. 

Side by side with these lessons, other exercises are 
presented, designed to give adequate practice in written 
and verbal expression. Many of these are suggestive 
of the way in which the regular work of the classroom 
— geography, history, nature study, spelling, letter writ- 
ing, etc. — may be made to contribute to the language 
training of the pupil. 

It was not intended to make the formal treatment 
of grammar prominent, but many of its principles have 
been developed throughout the book in connection with 
the language exercises, and, in a closing chapter, the 
essential facts of grammar are gathered together in a 
simple, compact form. 

The selections from Bryant are used with the consent 
of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and those from Long- 
fellow, Whittier, The Carys, Holmes, Lowell, and Emer- 
son, by permission of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Our thanks are due to both these firms for the kind- 
ness which enables us to place before the pupils of our 
schools some of the choicest literature in the language. 
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TO THE TEACHER. 

In the following chapter on Longfellow a number of the author's 
poems have been selected for language work and special study. 
There are many others which should be studied on the same plan 
where time will permit. If the time devoted to language study is 
too short to admit of this additional work, the teacher may use 
the poems as occasional reading exercises, and thus at least famil- 
iarize the pupils with the beautiful thoughts of the poet. The fol- 
lowing poems are suggested for this purpose : — 

Snowjiakes. A Day of Sunshine. 

Something left Undone. The Cumberland. 

Weari7i€ss. The Children's Hour. 

The Brook and the Wave. Christmas Bells. 

The Two Angels. The Day is Done. 

The Arrow and the Song. The Arsenal at Springfield. 

The Rainy Day. The Village Blacksmith. 

The Reaper and the Flowers. The Three Kings. 
Selections from the Song of Hiawatha. 
6 
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CHAPTER I. 

LESSON I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.i 

Read carefully the following sketch of Longfellow's life 
and writings : — 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1807, and died in Cambridge, Mass., March 24, 1882. 
He was descended, on his mother's side, from Priscilla and John 
Alden — names familiar to all who have read his poem, The Courtship 
of Miles Standish, 

His first poem, The Battle of LovelVs Pond, which was written at 
the age of thirteen and published in a Portland newspaper, com- 
memorates a battle fought near Portland during the French and 
Indian War. 

1 For further reference consult Appleton's Cyclopsedia of American Biog- 
raphy ; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: A Biographical Sketchy by F. H. 
Underwood ; and Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow , by his brother, Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow. 
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8 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

He entered Bowdoin College at the age of fourteen, and graduated 
at eighteen. Hawthorne was one of his most distinguished class- 
mates. Soon after graduation, Longfellow accepted an offer of the 
chair of Modern Languages and Literatures at Bowdoin, with the 
privilege of spending three years in Europe to prepare himself for his 
duties. On his return to America, he filled the chair at Bowdoin for 
five and a half years, and then accepted a similar position at Harvard. 

Before entering upon his work in Cambridge, Xongfellow again 
went to Europe for the purpose of completing his studies of the 
German language and literature. Accompanied by his wife, he 
sailed from New York in the spring of 1835, and spent the summer 
in Copenhagen and Stockholm. Mrs. Longfellow died in Rotterdam 
the following autumn. 

Longfellow returned to America in October, 1836, and entered 
upon his duties at Harvard in December. The following summer 
he took rooms at the Craigie House, which had been at one time the 
headquarters of General Washington. He married Miss Frances 
Apple ton, of Boston, in 1843, and the Craigie House came into his 
possession at that time. It was his home for the rest of his life. 

His first book of original poetry, entitled Voices of the Night, ap- 
peared in 1839. The Skeleton in Armor, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
The Village Blacksmith, The Building of the Ship, etc., are familiar to 
people of many lands and of different tongues; for Longfellow's 
works have been translated into many languages. One of his poems, 
A Psalm of Life, has been translated even into Chinese and Sanskrit. 
Monturi Salutamus has been called " the grandest hymn to age that 
was ever written." 

In 1854 Longfellow resigned his position at Harvard and devoted 
himself to literary work. Evangeline, probably his most popular 
poem, appeared before this time ; but The Song of Hiawatha, The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, and Tales of a Wayside Inn, came later. 
He also translated Dante's Divine Comedy. Outre-Mer, Hyperion, 
and Kavanagh are his most important prose writings. 

His second wife's death, caused by fire in 1861, was one of the great- 
est sorrows of his life. Many allusions to his personal experiences 
may be found in his shorter poems, as in Footsteps of Angels, The 
Light of Stars, and The Bridge, In My Lost Youth, Portland is 

"the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea." 



CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 9 

In The Children's Hour, Longfellow speaks of his own daughters as, 

" Grave Alice and laughing AUegra, 
And Edith with golden hair." 

To the River Charles expresses the great pleasure Longfellow took 
in the beautiful river near his home, and calls up memories of dear 
friends who had lived upon its banks. Since his death the inter- 
vening field has been made into a pretty little park — Longfellow 
Park — where a statue of the poet is soon to be placed. 

On his seventy-second birthday, the school children of Cambridge 
presented him with an armchair, made of the wood of the horse- 
chestnut tree under which the "village smithy" stood. This inci- 
dent led to the writing of From my Armchair, 

Longfellow is the best loved and most widely read of all American 
poets. In fact his poems are read by more people than those of any 
other author, living or dead. His last poem — The Bells of San Bias 
— was written in the spring of 1882. It closes as follows : — 

" Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere." 

He died after a short illness, and was buried in Mount Auburn 
cemetery. 

LESSON n. 
CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. Birthplace and. family of Henry W. Longfellow. 

2. Boyhood. Mt/ Lost Youth. 

3. College life ; his famous classmate. 

4. Professorship in Bowdoin and Harvard. 

5. His home at Cambridge and his family. 

6. His travels in Europe. 

7. His writings. First poem. 

8. Longfellow's love for children shown in his poems, 
Children, Children's Hour, Weariness, From my Armchair, 

9. The celebration of his seventy-second birthday. 
Whittier's poem, The Poet and the Children. 



10 STUDY OF POEM. 

LESSON m. 
COMPOSITION. 

Write what you have learned about Henry W. Long- 
fellow. Follow the order of the notes in Lesson 11. , and 
divide your composition into paragraphs. 

LESSON IV. 
STUDY OF POEM. 
1. Read very carefully the following poem : — 

Children. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows, 

That look towards the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows 

And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet's flow. 

But in mine is the wind of autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 

Ah 1 what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more ? 
We should dread the desert behind us 

Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest, 

With light and air for food. 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 

Have been hardened into wood — 



STUDY OF POEM. 11 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children 1 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings, 

And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 

And the gladness of your looks? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

2. Why do you think Longfellow was fond of children ? 
Should you imagine that he had children of his own ? 

3. Why did the questions vanish quite away ? 

4. Did the children really open the windows? What, 
then, is meant by the second stanza ? 

5. How can birds be in the hearts, and brooks flow in 
the thoughts ? What is the thought in the last two lines 
of the third stanza ? 

6. What is meant by the desert and the dark in the 
fourth stanza? 

7. Can you explain the meaning of the fifth and sixth 
stanzas ? 

8. What is meant by living poems in the last stanza ? 
By dead? 

9. Can you understand, after reading this poem, why 
all children who knew Longfellow loved him dearly ? 



12 LETTER WRITING. 

LESSON V. 

LETTER WRITING. 

(Review Lessons CX.-CXIX., Part I.) 

Letter writing is one of the most important forms of 
literary composition. Comparatively few people write 
books, or even magazine or newspaper articles, but almost 
everybody has occasion to write letters. 

When we speak of the structure of a letter, we refer 
to penmanship, capitals, punctuation, spelling, grammati- 
cal construction, the arrangement of the parts, and the 
address on the envelope. 

So far as penmanship is concerned, neatness, uniformity, 
and legibility are indispensable. A blotted or disfigured 
page should be copied. Many a boy has lost the oppor- 
tunity for a good situation in business because of careless 
penmanship. 

The rules for capitals are very simple, and easy to 
apply. The greatest carelessness occurs in disregarding 
the beginnings of sentences. 

Three very important punctuation marks are the period, 
the question mark, and the comma. If you are careful to 
note the end of each sentence, you will hardly fail to use 
properly the period or the question mark. The rules for 
the correct use of the comma will be given in another 
lesson. 

The habits of spelling correctly and writing grammati- 
cally are acquired chiefly by correct practice. Rules do 
not help so much as experience. 

Definite directions have been given in Part I. for the 
arrangement of the parts of a letter, and for the writing 
of addresses on envelopes. 



LETTER WRITING. 13 

LESSON VI. 

LETTER WRITING (continued). 

In order to call to mind the different parts of a correctly 
written letter, the following form is given in full : — 

HEADIIIO. 

120 School St., Boston, Mass. 

July 12, 1895. 



My dear Mrs. Mason, 



BALUTATION. 



BODY OF LETTER. 



I am in receipt of your letter of June 30. 
I am sorry to hear of your rough passage, but glad indeed 
that you are finally safe in London. I only wish that I 
could be with you for the next three months. 

The weather in Boston is almost unbearable. I shall 
leave the city for the White Mountains next Monday. 

OONOLVBION. 

Sincerely your friend, 

Mabel T. Grover. 

Note carefuUy the relative position of the heading, the 
salutation, and the first words in the body of the letter 
given. The capitals and punctuation must also receive 
careful attention. 

Exercise. 
1. Place in proper written form the following begin- 
nings and conclusions of letters, both as regards position 
and punctuation : — 

1. 120 Fourth St. St. Louis Mo. Jan. 26 1894 

My dear Miss Dean Will you kindly inform me etc. 
Affectionately your friend Mary Nelson. 



14 THE COMMA. 

2. May 6 1895 — Newton Mass — Mr James Davis — 
My dear Sir — The books which you so kindly sent me came yes- 
terday. I have read etc. 



With many thanks for your kindness I am 
Yours very truly George A Grover. 

3. Geneva Lake Wisconsin December 25 1892 
My dearest Mother (Write two or three suitable sentences.) 
Your loving daughter Bessie. 

2. Write, to your teacher, a short letter of inquiry 
about the day's lessons. 



LESSON VU 
THE COMMA. 

Commit to memory the following rules : — 

The names of persons addressed (spoken to) should be set 
off by commas. 

Examples: Henry, will you go with me to Chicago? 
Will you go with me to Chicago, Henry ? 
Is it impossible, Henry, for you to go with me ? 

When more than two words form a series, each one, except 
the last, should be followed by a comma. 

Examples : Robins, bluebirds, and thrushes have all gone south. 
We are expected to read, write, and draw every day. 
The long, cold, dreary winter will soon end. 

Appositives (p. 158, Part I.), especially if consisting of moi3 
than one word, should be set off by commas. 

Examples : Victoria, Queen of England, is the oldest living monarch. 
We spent the winter in Denver, the capital of Colorado. 
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The part or the parts of a sentence "which form a direct 
quotation should be set off by commas from the rest of the 
sentence. 

Examples: Charlie's mother said, "I was sure that you would not 
leave me." 

" I was sure that you would not leave me," said Charlie's mother. 

"I was sure," said Charlie's mother, "that you would not leave 
me." 

Exercise. 

Copy the following sentences, place the comma wherever 
it is needed, and give the rule for its use in each case: — 

1. Where are you going father ? 

2. There is little use Kate in repeating the explanation. 

3. The children asked for nuts candy apples and oranges. 

4. Our old horse Dobbin is at the shop of Mr. Rice the blacksmith. 

5. Longfellow the children's poet wrote it. 

6. Your writing should be neat uniform and legible. 

7. I don't know Charley what has become of our dog Rover. 

8. Mr. James our teacher says A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

9. Come children said she put away books pencils and papers. 
10. Each season spring summer autumn and winter has its own 

beauties. 

LESSON vm. 

QUOTATIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Write the following quotations from dictation : — 

• 1. Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

2. Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

3. Ah 1 what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more? 



16 READING AND CONVERSATION. 

4. Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

5. A wind came up out of the sea 

And said, " O mists, make room for me 1 " 

6. Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

7. Blow winds I and waft through all the rooms 
The snowflakes of the cherry blooms. 

8. Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

9. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 

Oral Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of the foregoing couplets. 



LESSON IX. 

READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read The Legend Beautiful^ from Longfellow's Tales 
of a Wayside Inn. —r^vkrsidb litekaturk series, no.su. 

2. What was the monk's attitude at the opening of the 
poem? 

3. Describe the vision. 

4. Tell about the interruption. 

6. What did the bells suggest to the monk ? 

6. Why did he hesitate? 

7. What was his decision ? 

8. Tell how he acted on this resolution and relate the 
result. 

9. Do you think he acted in the right way ? 
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LESSON Z. 

COMPOSITION. 

Tell, in your own words, The Legend Beautiful^ and use 
fittingly the quotation : — 

" Do thy duty ; that is best ; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest I " 

LESSON XI. 

SYNONYMS. 

A synonjrm is one of two or more words which have 
the same or similar meanings ; as, wise^ sensible ; request, 
petition. 

A careful study of synonyms which directs the attention 

to differences in meaning as well as to agreements, will 

enable us to express our thoughts with greater ease and 

clearness. 

Exercise. 

1. Select the synonyms from the words in the list 

below : — 

Example : Brief, short, concise, summary. 



brief 


cruel 


heedless 


add 


Inhuinan 


wish 


civil 


barbarous 


covet 


careless 


brutal 


increase 


thoughtless 


savage 


concise 


trust 


Join 


short 


enlarge 


desire 


summary 


confide 


polite 


extend 



2. Consult your dictionary and then explain the differ- 
ence in meaning between careless and thoughtless. 

3. Construct sentences using one of the synonyms ; 
then substitute a second synonym and tell whether the 
sense has been changed. 



18 NARRATIVES. 

LESSON zn. 

NARRATIVES. 

You have already had considerable practice in writing 
compositions, and you have learned something about the 
use of capital letters and punctuation marks. Some of 
your compositions have been called stories^ some letters^ 
and some reproductions. 

Sometimes you will be called upon to describe what you 
have seen ; and in order to do this well, you must notice 
very carefully everything that will be likely to interest 
those who read your description. 

If, for example, you wish to write an account of a picnic 
that you have attended, you should first make notes 
of the day's experiences, and of such other matters con- 
nected with it as you would like to include in your 
account. 

The following notes may help you in the preparation of 
similar lessons. Study them carefully, and notice that 
they are so arranged as to suggest the number of para- 
graphs in each composition. 

Experiences at a Picnic. 

1. Getting ready. 4. Amusements. 

2. Ride to the woods. 5. The lunch. 

3. Description of the grounds. 6. The ride home. 

History op One Dollar, Told by Itself. 

1. Home in a mountain. 4. The mint. 

2. Miners. 5. My travels. 

3. The smelter. 6. The good I have done. 
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LESSON xm. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Commit the following poem to memory: — 

The Builders. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise. 

Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 
BuUders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the Gods see everjrwhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete. 

Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 

Stumble as they seek to climb. 
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Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain. 

And one boundless reach of sky. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

To THE Teacher. — Many poems may be read and committed to 
memory by children without special consideration of dark sayings or 
hidden meanings. The teacher's purpose while studying a poem with 
his pupils should be to call attention to peculiar expressions which 
may conceal beautiful thoughts, to develop more clearly the pictures 
suggested by the writer, and to deepen the impression which the les- 
sons of the poem were designed to make upon the minds of the 
readers, ^e sure, however, that the so-called " study " does not be- 
come tiresome. 

LESSON XIV. 

PUNCTUATION. 
(Review Quotations, pp. 109-111, Part I.) 
Exercise. 
1. Copy the following sentences and punctuate cor- 
rectly, in every particular : — 

1. I think that the winter will be very severe said grandfather. 

2. Have patience David and you will surely succeed said his good 
mother. 

S. Are you sure that I shall reach there before dark asked the 
man anxiously. 

4. I have geese ducks turkeys and chickens for sale and want the 
full market price replied the farmer. 

5. Who knows but that L too may become a scholar thought the 
poor boy. 
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2. Rewrite the sentences, placing the quotation at the 
end of each sentence. 

3. Again rewrite the sentences, dividing the quotation 
in each sentence. 

LESSON XV. 

PRIMITIVE AND DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

You will readily see that the word homeless is made up 
of the word home and the syllable less. You also know 
that home is the most important part of the word homeless. 
Home is the root of homeless^ and the added syllable is the 
suffix. 

Homeless is called a derivative word because it is derived 
from the root word or primitive word home. 

The root of primitive is prime, which means first or 
most important. The root of derivative is derive. In the 
word unkind the root is kind^ the added syllable being 
placed before the root. A syllable placed before the root 
word is called a prefix. 

Exercise. 

1. Name the root word of each of the following deriv- 
atives : — 

recall dethrone fatherless 

giving; movement unkind 

2. Form two or more derivatives from each of the fol- 
lowing words by using suffixes: — 

kind walk free 

use recite full 

3. Form derivatives from the following words by using 

prefixes: — 

read tie take 

kind form cover 
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4. Form derivatives from the following root words by 
using with each both a prefix and a suffix: — 



kind 


mark 


move 


awaken 


turn 
LESSON XVI. 


caU 



DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

Exercise. 

1. Write the following words from dictation: — 

wives pianos ladies 

flfes dailies canaries 

cameos tomatoes Journeys 

potatoes folios g^lasses 

chimneys knives candies 

lilies monkeys valleys 

2. After each word write the primitive from which it 
was derived. Tell how each derivative was formed from 
the primitive. 

LESSON xvn. 

PROVERBS. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write the following sentences from dictation : — 

1. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

2. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

3. Don't count your chickens before they are hatched. 

4. Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 

5. Birds of a feather flock together. 

6. As you make your bed, so you must lie on it. 

7. Handsome is that handsome does. 

8. There's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip. 

9. A tree is known by its fruit. 
10. All is not gold that glitters. 
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Oral Exercise. 

1. Explain, in your own words, the meaning of each of 
the foregoing proverbs and maxims. 

2. See what you can find out about the following 
words : — 

proverb maxim adag^e savr saying 



LESSON xvm . 

INFORMATION LESSON. 
Wool. 

The thick, soft haur on the skin of a sheep is called wool. This 
wool, if left to itself, would drop off in summer, for the sheep has 
then no need of it to keep him warm. But instead of allowing it to 
drop off, men cut it off just in time to save it. The wool cut from 
a sheep is called a fleece. The fleeces are cleaned and then sent to a 
factory, where the wool is first spun into thread and then woven 
into cloth. 

Wool is obtained from other animals, such as the alpaca, cash- 
mere goat, etc., but the sheep furnishes the greater part of that which 
ia used in making clothing. 

Topics for Study and Conversation. 

1. Wool, what kind of product ? 

2. Sheep, different kinds. Some of the most valuable. 

3. Sheep-shearing — explain the process. 

4. Parts of our country where the most wool is pro- 
duced. 

5. Woolen manufactures. Worsteds. 

6. The different colors of woolen goods — how pro- 
duced. 

7. Uses of wool and of woolen cloths. 
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LESSON XIX. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write what you have learned about wool, following the 
order of the topics in Lesson XVIII. 

LESSON XX. 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read The Bell of Atri^ from Longfellow's Tales of a 

WdySlde IflU. —riverside Literaturb series. Xo.Sh. 

2. Explain the meaning of the first six lines. 

3. What is meant by Syndic^ bryony^ provender^ arcade ? 

4. Find in the dictionary every word you do not under- 
stand, and ask your teacher to explain any expressions 
that are not clear to you. 

6. Why did the bell seem to say, " Some one hath done 
a wrong, hath done a wrong " ? 

LESSON XXL 

COMPOSITION. 
Make topics, and write the legend of The Bell of Atri. 

LESSON xxn. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 



A.D., in the year of our Lord. 

Amt., amount. 

B.C., before Christ. 

Co., company. 

C.O.D., collect on delivery. 

Cr., credit, creditor. 

D.C., District of Columbia* 



Dr., debtor or doctor. 

Gov., Governor. 

Pres., President. 

R.R., Railroad. 

Supt., Superintendent. 

U.S.A., United States of America. 

U.S.M., United States Mail. 
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1. Copy the foregoing abbreviations, then close your 
book, and write the proper word or words after each. 

2. Make a list of the words or phrases to be abbrevi- 
ated, ancl then, with your book closed, write the proper 
abbreviation after each. 

3. What is the meaning of each of these dates, 60 B.C., 
60 A.D. ? What is the difference in time between 
them ? 

4. How many years is it from 60 A.D. to the present 
time ? 

6. Explain what is meant by " John Clare, to William 
Brown, Dr." By "Dr. John Clare." 

6. Explain how each of the other abbreviations might 
be used. 

LESSON xxm. 

DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

Oral Exercise. 
1. Name the root word for each of the following groups 
of words : — 



governor 


misgovern 


writer 


rewriting 


governing 


ungovern<able 


rewrite 


unw^ritten 


government 


misgovernment 


written 


rewritten 



2. In each word, name the prefix or suffix, or both. 

3. Give the meaning of each word as nearly as you can, 
and show how the prefix or suffix affects the meaning. 

Written Exercise. 

1. Rewrite the words in each column, separating the 
root word from the prefixes and suffixes. 

2. Write sentences showing that you know the meaning 
of the root words, and of all the derivatives. 
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LESSON XXIV. 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 

Exercise. 

1. Pronounce the following words according to the 
marking : — 

mis' chle votts V€b' ru a ry ea§^ 1 1^^ 

mis' chie votts l^ gfttb' er sftlm' on (I silent) 

fdr' Ssts sttg gSst' whStb' er 

f5re' head (h silent) e 16 v' en win' dow 

2. In the first and second words, carefuUy note the 
accent. 

3. In the third word, clearly sound the last two letters. 

4. In the fifth word, sound the first r. 

6. In the seventh word, note the two sounds of g. 

6. In the eleventh word, notice that the sound of h 
comes before the sound of w. 

7. Use each of these words so as to show that you know 
its meaning. 

LESSON XXV. 
MEMORY EXERCISE. 
1. Read and memorize the following poem: — 

Sandalphon. 

Have you read in the Talmud of* old, 
In the legends the Rabbins have told 

Of the limitless realms of the air, 
Have you read it — the marvelous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 

Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer? 
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How erect at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That crowded with angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night? 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 

With the song's irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder. 
As harp strings are broken asunder 

By music they throb to express. 

But serene in the rapturous throng. 
Unmoved by the rush of the song. 

With eyes unimpassioned and slow. 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands listening breathless 

To sounds that ascend from below ; — 

From the spirits on earth that adore. 
From the souls that entreat and implore 

In the fervor and passion of prayer ; 
From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 

Too heavy for mortals to bear. 

And he gathers the prayers as he stands. 
And they change into flowers in his hands, 

Into garlands of purple and .red; 
And beneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 

Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 

It is but a legend, I know — 
A fable, a phantom, a show. 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore ; 
Yet the old mediasval tradition. 
The beautiful, strange superstition. 

But haunts me and holds me the more. 
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When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars. 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 

Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 

The frenzy and fire of the brain. 
That grasps at the fruitage forbidden. 
The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

2. Tell in your own words the legend on which Long- 
fellow founds the story of Sandalphon, 

LESSON XXVI. 

VERB FORMS. 

You will remember that certain forms of verbs express 
different periods of time. 

PRESENT TIME. PAST TIME. 

break^ breaks^ breaking. broke^ broken. 

Although the fifth form, broken^ has to do with past 
time, the name given to it is perfect, because it is used to 
express a perfected or completed action. 

So the first three forms are called present, the fourth is 
called past, and the fifth, perfect. 

Exercise. 
1. Arrange the different forms of each of the following 
verbs according to the model given below, making one 
table for all : — 

break eat draiv thrive 

bite give fly slial^e 
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Model, 
present. past. perfect. 



1. breaks 2. breaks^ 3. breaking. 4. broke. 5. broken. 

2. Use the past form of each verb in your table in a 
sentence of your own making. 

3. Use the perfect form of each verb in your table in 
an original sentence. 

Notice that the fifth form may be used after the words 
have and had. The fourth form, when unlike the fifth, 
must never be used after these words. 

Very many errors in English arise from ignorance or 
carelessness in using the fourth and fifth verb forms. For 
instance, broke is frequently used when broken is the cor- 
rect form. On the other hand, the perfect forms of see 
and do are frequently used instead of the past. Some 
people never use the words saw and did. 

LESSON XXVII. 

VERB FORMS {continued). 

Exercise. 

1. Construct a table for the different forms of the 
following verbs, similar to that made in the preceding 
lesson: — 

dri^e write blow faU 

go grow^ choose see 

2. After constructing the table, use in oral sentences 
the past and the perfect form of each verb. 

To THE Teacher. — Notice the verbs in the use of which your 
pupils make errors. Give much practice in the correct use of such 
verbs, but only in the parts that cause the errors. 
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LESSON XXViU. 
INFORMATION AND OBSERVATION LESSON. 

The Sponge. 

A sponge when alive is a colony of animals. At first, an object, 
like a small yellow egg, appears swimming in the water. This con- 
tains the real eggs. It fastens itself to some hard substance. Here 
the tiny animals increase in numbers until they look like a mass of 
jelly. 

Look at the sponge on your desk. The jelly is all gone. It is a 
skeleton of the mass. Observe the openings in the sides. These are 
canals to carry the food to all parts of the mass. Very tiny animals 
and plants in the water furnish the sponge with food. What it does 
not need, is thrown out of the large holes on top. Divers go down to 
the bed of the ocean to get sponges. 

The sponges are put into large tanks of shallow water. There 
they decay, the jelly falling off. The skeleton is left. This is washed 
and dried in the sun. The best sponges are foimd in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Topics for Study and Conversation. 

1. What is the sponge ? 

2. What does a sponge look like in its earliest stages ? 

3. Where does the sponge live ? 

4. To what does it fasten itself ? 

6. What does the mass resemble when alive ? 

6. What is its food ? 

7. Where are its mouths ? 

8. Of what use are the large holes on top ? 

9. How do divers get sponges ? 

10. What is done to a sponge before we can use it ? 

11. From what sea do we get the best sponges ? 

12. What name is given to the part that is left ? 
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LESSON XXIX. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write all that you have learned about the sponge. 
Remember the directions and cautions already given you 
in regard to writing. 

LESSON XXX. 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read Longfellow's Paul Revere's Ride^ from The 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. _ riverside liteeatubb seeies. m. es. 

2. What was the cause of the battle fought on April 
19, 1775 ? Find out all you can about it. Tell the story 
of Paul Revere' B Ride in your own words. 

LESSON XXXI. 
WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

Will for ahalU 

In asking questions, will should not be used before I or 
we. In making statements will with I or we shows deter- 
mination; with all other words it shows future time. 
Shall must be used with I or we to show future time. 

Exercise I. 
Complete the following sentences with the proper 
word : — 

1. Where we go when school is out? 

2. I bring the book to you? 

3. When the work is done, what I do ? 

4. we ever learn to use shall correctly? 
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5. If you send me five dollars I be greatly obliged. 

6. you come to me or I go to you ? 

7. I drown ; nobody help me. 

2. Construct three questions and three statements 
showing the correct use of shall. 

Can for may. 

May should be used either in asking or granting per- 
mission. We can do what we have strength or ability 

to do. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Supply the proper word in the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. Mrs. Gray, I take your pencil? Certainly you . 

2. I should like to go home now; I? 

3. I solve that problem ; you ? 

4. I go to see the parade ? 

5. you stand on one foot ? I . 

6. Frank said, " Mother, I reach that apple ; I pick it ? " 

2. Construct three questions showing the correct use 
of may^ and three statements showing the use of can. 

Less for fewer. 

Less should be used in speaking of quantity; as, less 
noiscj less water. 

Fewer should be used in speaking of number ; as, fewer 
horses^ fewer minutes. 

Exercise 3. 

1. Complete the following sentences with the correct 
words : — 

1. Please make noise. 

2. The girls made errors than the boys. 

3. I have credit marks than Mary, because T have spent 

time in study. 

4. The water there is in the pond, the fish there will be. 
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2. Construct three statements using less and three 
using fewer. 

3. Construct three statements, each of which shall con- 
tain both less and fewer properly used. 



LESSON xxxn. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

After memorizing the following extract from The 
Building of the Ship, recite it in concert : — 

The Building of the Ship. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State I 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great I 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate I 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope 1 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

*Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

*Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale I 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea 1 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee — are all with thee I 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 



TO THE TEACHER. 



The following poems of Whittier are suggested for additional 
study or for reading, on the plan outlined in the suggestions preced- 
ing the Longfellow chapter: — 



The Angel of Patience, 

A Dream of Summer. 

Our State. 

My Playmate, 

Laus Deo. 

April. 

The Frost Spifit. 

The Com Song. 

The Pumpkin. 

Ein Feste Burg ist Unser Gott. 

The Fishermen. 



At Port Royal. 

Hymn — Sung at St. Helena* s Island, 

S.C. 
The Vanishers. 
In School Days. 

The Robin. " ' ' 

Red Riding-Hood. 
The Light that is Felt. 
Chicago. 
The Three Bells. 
Centennial Hymn, 



The Pipes at Lucknow. 
34 




Uc^'i^^J^y^ 



CHAPTER II. 
LESSON xxxnr 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Read carefully the following sketch of Whittier's life: — 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born in a lonely farmhouse near 
Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17, 1807, and died in Hampton Falls, 
N.H., Sept. 7, 1892. His parents were members of the Society of 
Friends, and throughout his life he used the garb and speech of the 
Friends. The family were considered well to do by their neighbors, 
but, though the farm yielded plenty of food, and flax and wool for 
their homespun clothing, yet money was very scarce, and hard work 
a necessity for all. 

The district school was taught only about three months in the winter, 
and this was all the teaching Greenleaf, as he was called by the 
family, received until he was nineteen years old. When he was 

36 
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fourteen, however, a teacher lent him a copy of the poems of Robert 
Burns, and it was these poems that firat moved the young man to put 
his own thoughts into rhyme. 

One day in the summer of 1825, William Lloyd Garrison called to 
see him, having become interested in the boy through a poem which 
the latter had sent to the paper Garrison was then editing. Garrison 
urged the necessity of further schooling, but Whittier's father had no 
money to spare for this purpose. The boy, however, solved the diffi- 
culty by learning, from one of the farm hands, the shoemaker's trade, 
and working at it industriously during the winter, until he had earned 
enough money to buy a suit of clothes and pay for six months* tuition 
at the academy in Haverhill. He taught school the following winter, 
and in this way earned the money to pay for another six months at 
the academy. 

After this he was connected with different papers, and was an 
active worker in the antislavery movement, going from town to town 
endeavoring to create a sentiment against slavery. He was often In 
danger of mob violence. He preserved for years a coat which had 
suffered from showers of rotten eggs and mud. 

Being in poor health, he retired, in 1840, to Amesbury, where he 
spent the greater part of the rest of his life. 

His short poems, published from time to time in newspapers and 
periodicals, helped powerfully to build up the antislavery sentiment 
throughout the country. These poems were collected and published 
in 1849, under the title of Voices of Freedom. After the establish- 
ment of the Atlantic Monthly in 1857, a large number of his poems 
were published in that magazine. In 1866 he wrote Snow-Bound, 
which gives a sketch of each member of his family, and a vivid pic- 
ture of New England life in the early part of the century. It was 
hailed by the public with delight and enthusiasm and was so success- 
ful that it placed its author above want for the first time in his life. 
The Tent on the Beach, which appeared the next year, was scarcely 
less successful, and from that time on Whittier's reputation was estab- 
lished. In 1892, at the age of 75, he published his last volume of 
poems, entitled At Sundown. 

During the last years of his life, he lived much of the time with 
cousins in Danvers, Mass., but he never gave up the home at Ames- 
bury, and was finally buried from the old house in which he had 
lived so long. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. Whittier's birthplace and home circle. (^Snow- 
Bound.) 

2. The " Friends," or "Quakers." 

3. School life. Very limited advantages. How he 
earned money to pay his tuition. In School Days, My 
Playmate. 

4. Effect of Robert Burns's poems. 

6. Writing for newspapers. Episode with Garrison. 

6. An editor. 

7. Most famous poems. 

8. His home. 

9. His death and burial. 

LESSON XXXV. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write what you have learned about Whittier, following 
the order of the topics in Lesson XXXIV. 

LESSON XXXVL 

STUDY OF POEM. 
I. Read very carefully the following poem: — 

The Poor Voter on Election Day. 

The proudest now is but my peer, 

The highest not more high ; 
To-day, of all the weary year, 

A king of men am I. 
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To-day, alike are great and small, 

The nameless and the known ; 
My palace is the people's hall, 

The ballot box my throne 1 

Who serves to-day upon the list 

Beside the served shall stand ; 
Alike the brown and wrinkled fist, 

The gloved and dainty hand I 
The rich is level with the poor, 

The weak is strong to-day ; 
And sleekest broadcloth counts no more 

Than homespun frock of gray. 

To-day let pomp and vain pretense 

My stubborn right abide ; 
I set a plain man's common sense 

Against the pedant's pride. 
To-day shall simple manhood try 

The strength of gold and land ; 
The wide world has not wealth to buy 

The power in my right hand I 

While there's a grief to seek redress. 

Or balance to adjust, 
Where weighs our living manhood less 

Than Mammon's vilest dust — 
While there's a right to need my vote, 

A wrong to sweep away. 
Up I clouted knee and ragged coat I 

A man's a man to-day I 

— John G. Whittier. 

2. What is the meaning oi peer? 

3. In what sense are the first two statements true ? 

4. How can the poor voter be a king of men ? 

5. What is meant by the people^ s hall ? The ballot box ? 

6. What is the meaning of first two verses in the 
second stanza ? 
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7. How is the weak strong to-day ? 

8. Contrast broadcloth with homespun. 

9. Why does it count no more ? 

10. My stvhborn right abide — what is the meaning ? 

11. What is a pedant? 

12. Contrast common sense with the pedant's pride. 

13. How do manhood and gold and land compare in 
strength ? 

14. Is not the last statement in the third stanza very- 
strong ? 

15. What does it mean ? To what extent is it true ? 
To what extent ought it to be true ? 

16. What would result if it were true ? 

17. What is meant by grief to seek redress. By bal- 
ance to adjust. 

18. Explain the comparison between living manhood 
and Mammon's vilest dust. 

19. What right needs the poor man's vote ? 

20. What wrong might votes sweep away ? 

21. Why does Whittier say Up! clouted knee and 
ragged coat ! 

22. Explain the term clouted knee. 

23. What is the duty of Americans as regards elec- 
tions ? Ought a man to vote at every election ? 

24. A man's a man to-day ! What day is meant ? 

25. Is a man a man in America if he can vote and 
doesn't ? 

26. Express, in a few words, the sentiment of the poem. 

LESSON xxxvn. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Commit to memory the poem in Lesson XXXVI. 
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LESSON xxxvm. 

COMPOSITION. 

(Time, 15 minutes.) 

If a picture on your schoolroom walls could see and 
talk, what story might it tell about your class ? 
Write the story and read it for a class exercise. 

LESSON XXXTX. 
QUOTATIONS FROM WHITTIER. 
Dictation Exercise. 
Write, from dictation, the following quotations, selected 
from Whittier's works : — 

1. Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
Walketh strong and brave. 

2. Who looking backward from his manhood's prime 
Sees not the specter of his misspent time ? 

3. Of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these, " It might have been." 

4. We grasp the weapons God has given — 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 

5. What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye, 
What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie ? 

6. Long live the good school ! giving out year by year 
Recruits to true manhood and womanhood dear. 

7. Ah ! that thou couldst know thy joy 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy. 

8. Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears, 

Is the victor's garland sure. 

Oral Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of the foregoing quotations. 
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LESSON XL. 

WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 

Exercise. 

After studying the following words very carefully, 

write them upon slates or paper without marking them. 

Then test your ability to answer the following questions 

on pronunciation, and mark your words without the aid 

of the book: — 

"whsLTt truths pretSnse' dSg§ert' 

won't rinse mlist&che'CtAsh) grea§'Ing 

yOn'der risk o'AsIs Inquir'y 

1. What sound has o in the second word ? 

2. Why is th not marked in the fourth word ? 

3. Name the vowel sound in the fifth and sixth. 

4. Which is the accented syllable in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, twelfth ? 

6. In the eighth what sound has ch f 

6. What sound has 8 in the ninth ? 

7. What is the plural of the ninth word ? 

8. What sound has each « in the tenth ? 

9. What sound has 8 in the eleventh ? 

10. Name the sound of i in each syllable of the twelfth. 

11. Which words are derivatives? What are their 
root words ? 

12. Pronounce the words from the book. 

13. Give the proper sound of each marked letter. 

14. . Use each word in a thoughtful sentence, and, in 
giving the sentence, speak the required word very dis- 
tinctly. 

To THE Teacher. — Similar lessons in pronunciation should be 
reviewed frequently. 
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LESSON XLL 
VERB FORMS. 

Exercise. 

1. From each of the following root words, form a 
derivative by adding s or es : — 

bring begin blow come catch 

2. Form a derivative from each by adding ing. 

3. What name may you give to the parts added ? 

4. From each word form a derivative which may be 
used after have^ has^ or had, 

6. What derivative from each word might be used in 
telling an event that took place last week ? 

6. Construct a table for your words, by placing the 
first form of each verb in one column, the second in 
another, etc. 

Model, 
present. past. perfect. 



1. speak^ 2. speaks^ 3. speaking, 4. spoke. 5. spoken, 

7. Apply the words present, past^ and perfect^ to the 
columns in your table. 

8. Use each of the words in your fourth and fifth 
columns in a sentence. 



LESSON XLH. 

A LETTER. 

Suppose that you are now living in some warm country 
about which you have studied in your Geography. Pre- 
pare notes, and then write a letter to a friend living where 
you really do live. 
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LESSON XLin. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

1. Study carefully and memorize the following poem: — 

Valuation. 

The old Squire said, as he stood by his gate, 

And his neighbor, the Deacon, went by, 
" In spite of my bank stock and real estate. 

You are better off, Deacon, than I. 

" We're both growing old and the end's drawing near, 

You have less of this world to resign. 
But, in heaven's appraisal, your assets, I fear, 

Will reckon up greater than mine. 

" They say I am rich, but I'm feeling so poor, 

I wish I could swap with you even 
The pounds I have lived for and laid up in store. 

For the shillings and pence you have given." 

" Well, Squire," said the Deacon, with shrewd common sense. 

While his eye had a twinkle of fun, 
" Let your pounds take the way of my shillings and pence. 

And the thing can be easily done." 

— John G. Whittier. 

2. Write the incident in two paragraphs, using no 
direct quotations. 

LESSON XLIV. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 



Acct., account 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity, 

do., the same {ditto). 

e.g., for example {exempli gratia) . 

Hon., Honorable. 

LL.D., Doctor of Laws, 

MS., manuscript. 



MSS., manuscripts. 

No., number. 

p., page. 

pp., pages. 

Ph.D., Doctor of Philosophy, 

Prof., Professor. 

pro. tem.,/or the time being. 
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1. Study the foregoing abbreviations so that you can 
write either the abbreviations from the words, or the 
words from the abbreviations. 

2. Tell under what conditions it would be proper to use 
the abbreviations of titles. Under what circumstances 
might the other abbreviations in the lesson be used ? 

LESSON XLV. 

SYNONYMS. 

Exercise I. 
Each of the first three words in the following list has 
one synonym in the columns below. Each of the second 
three words has two synonyms. 

1. exact loitered discuss 

2. fold hale dismal 

1. Arrange the synonyms in twos or threes, as the case 

may be. 

dreary gloomy envelop 

lingered argue correct 

healthy robust wrap 

2. Study the synonyms; think, first, how they are 
alike in meaning ; and, second, how they differ. 

Exercise 2. 
In the following sentences, decide whether the mean- 
ing would be changed if the synonyms were used for the 
words in Italics : — 

1. Our teacher is very exact in his language. 

2. Fold your letter and place it in the envelope. 

3. A hale old man of seventy is pleasant to meet. 

4. The little boy lingered near the door, as he wished to apologize 
for his conduct. 

5. People discusn questions freely just before election. 

6. The day is cold and dark and dreary. 
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LESSON XLVI. 

READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read, for class exercise, Whittier's famous poem, 
The Barefoot Boy. 

— RivRRSiDB LiTERATORB Sbribs, Efttra No. (?., Whittibr Lkaflbtb. 

2. Give a picture of the barefoot boy as you imagine 
him. Describe his appearance and his hom0. Was he 
rich or poor ? 

3. What are some of the blessings of the barefoot boy? 

4. Why would the poet Whittier be likely to appre- 
ciate such blessings ? 

6. What knowledge was gained by the boy without 
the help of schools ? 

6. Name some of the ways in which the world was his 
pleasure house. What does the boy mean by saying that 
so many things are mine? 

7. Explain the meaning of the verses beginning with 
for festal dainties spread. 

8. What is meant, in the last stanza, by prison cells of 
pride f By mills of toil ? 

9. This poem seems to say that the barefoot boy was 
supremely happy. Why was he so happy ? 



LESSON XLVn. 

COMPOSITION. 

With your teacher arrange five or six notes on The 
Barefoot Boy^ and then write on two or more of them just 
as you talked in Lesson XLVI. 

At the end of your composition quote a few lines that 
especially please you in the poem. 
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LESSON XLVin. 

DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

Exercise. 

1. From each of the following root words form two 
derivatives by means of sufiBxes. Write the words in 
three columns, placing the root words in the first column. 
Use each word in an oral sentence: — 

care hand cloud 

fault man beauty 

2. From each of the following root words form three 
derivatives by means of sufiBxes. Write the words in four 
columns, placing the root word in the first column. Use 
each word in an oral sentence: — 

rest talk hand 

friend child correct 

3. From each of the following root words form one 
derivative by means of a prefix. Write the words in two 
columns, placing the root words first. Use each word in 
an oral sentence: — 

similar sense slavery 

navigate date tone 



LESSON XLIZ. 
INFORMATION LESSON. 

Read the following account, and gather, from every 
possible source, information about cocoons. The more 
carefully you make the preparation, the better will be 
your composition which is to follow. 
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The Cocoon. 

Moths and butterflies begin life as little worm-like creatures. Every 
few days these little animals change their skins. Some of them change 
them four times, and then are ready to spin their cocoons. The little 
animal — which is now full grown — attaches itself to something by 
its hind feet, and then throws out from its mouth a continuous thread, 
which it manages to wind round and round itself until it is completely 
covered. The thread which forms the cocoon of the silkworm is sev- 
eral miles long. 

After lying in the cocoon a certain length of time, the change is 
completed and a moth bursts forth. If a female, it soon deposits 
its eggs, and dies after a short life of a few days. The male lives 
about the same length of time. 

Of course, you have all seen the cocoons of the commoner moths 
and butterflies, which are fastened under window sills or fence rails 
or upon the limbs of trees; and many of you have put them into 
boxes and have seen the beautiful moths or butterflies come out of 
them. 

LESSON L. 

COMPOSITION. 

Prepare notes, and then write what you have learned 
about cocoons. 

LESSON LL 

STUDY OF POEM. 

1. Read very carefully the following poem : — 

The Trailing Arbutus. 

I wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter East their barricade, 

And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell. 
The trailing spring flower tinted like a shell 

Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 
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From under dead boughs, for whose loss the pines 
Moaned ceaseless overhead, the blossoming vines 

Lifted their glad surprise, 
While yet the bluebird smoothed in leafless trees 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea breeze, 

And snow drifts lingered under April skies. 

As, pausing, o'er the lonely flower I bent, 

I thought of lives thus lowly, clogged, and pent. 

Which yet fincj room, 
Through care and cumber, coldness and decay. 
To lend a sweetness to the un genial day 

And make the sad earth happier for their bloom. 

— John G. Whittier. 

2. Give the picture suggested by the first stanza. 

3. Why bitter Hast? 

4. What is a barricade ? Explain its use here. 

5. Explain tinted like a shell. 

6. Give the picture suggested by the second stanza. 

7. Explain the pines, moaned ceaselessly. What cause 
does the poet suggest for the moaning ? 

8. What thoughts are suggested by the third stanza ? 

9. Why should the trailing arbutus suggest these 
thoughts ? 

LESSON Ln. 

VERB FORMS. 

Each of the following words will suggest four other 
words, making five forms in all. Arrange the forms of 
the several words in a table similar to those in previous 
lessons, and number the columns 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

In answering the following questions, you may speak 
of the forms as first, second, third, etc., numbering them 
from the columns in which they stand : — 

ring shake drink speak steal 



WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 
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1. Which forms are made by means of the suffix ingf 

2. Which forms end in « f 

3. Before which of the forms can the word to be used ? 

4. Before which forms can have^ haa^ had^ be used ? 
6. Which forms are perfect ? 

6. Which are present ? 

7. Use in sentences the words in columns 4 and 5. 



Exercise. 
Use the following words in sentences and tell which 
form of the verb you use : — 



begun 


seen 


grown 


flew 


gave 


blew 


wrote 


written 


done 


broken 


came 


grew 


went 


broke 


gone 


blown 


saw 


drawn 


eaten 


forgotten 


frozen 


faUen 


forgot 


did 


ate 


fell 


began 


given 

LESSON Lin. 
REPRODUCTION 


flown 


come 



1. Read, as a class exercise, Whittier's poem How the 
Robin Came. 

2. Write the Algonquin legend on which the poem was 
founded. 

LESSON LIV. 

WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

In and into. 

Explain the difference in the meanings of the following 
sentences : — 

1. The boy ran in the house. 

2. The boy ran into the house. 

3. The man carried the potatoes into the cellar. 

4. The man carried the potatoes in the cellar. 
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What is the difference between falling into the cellar 
and falling in the cellar ? Between walking into a house 
and walking in a house ? 

Can you make a rule for the use of in and of intof 

Exercise I. 
In the following sentences supply in or into : — 

1. I jumped from the boat the water. 

2. Will you come the schoolhouse ? I am it now. 

3. The woman ran from the house the street. 

4. The boy fell the water. 

5. The log lay the river. 

6. The dog easily ran the water, but he could with difficulty 

run the water. 

7. Some children are always getting trouble. 

8. I shot an arrow the air. 

9. The horse ran the garden and then ran around the 

garden. 

Baise and BUe, 

To raise means to lift or to cause to grow. 
To rise means to get up or to go up. 

Exercise 2. 
Complete the following sentences with the proper form 
of rise or raise: — 

1. We all as father entered the room. 

2. Sit still until I tell you to . 

3. After we had from our seats we all our hats. 

4. The farmer who with the sun will 1- better crops than 

will the sluggard. 

5. The river had so high that the bridge would have been 

swept away had it not been . 

6. George in the morning long before his father had and 

went out to see the sun . 
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LESSON LV. 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

In the following beautiful poem, Mr. Whittier speaks 
of his friend, Heniy W. Longfellow, who had recently 
died. 

1. Read it very carefully. 

The Poet and the Children. 

With a glory of winter sunshine 

Over his locks of gray, 
In the old historic mansion 

He sat on his last birthday, 

With his books and his pleasant pictures 

And his household and his kin, 
While a sound as of myriads singing 

From far and near stole in. 

It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie's boundless plain, 

From the Golden Gate of sunset. 
From the cedarn woods of Maine. 

And his heart grew warm within him. 
And his moistening eyes grew dim. 

For he knew that his country's children 
Were singing the songs of him ; 

The lays of his life's glad morning, 

The psalms of his evening time. 
Whose echoes shall float forever 

On the winds of every clime. 

All their beautiful consolations. 

Sent forth like birds of cheer, 
Came flocking back to his windows 

And sang in the poet's ear. 
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Grateful, but solemn and tender, 

The music rose and fell 
With a joy akin to sadness, 

And a greeting like farewell. 

With a sense of awe he listened 

To the voices sweet and young ; 
The last of earth and the first of heaven 

Seemed in the songs they sung. 

And, waiting a little longer 
For the wonderful change to come, 

He heard the Summoning Angel, 
Who calls God's children home ; 

And to him in a holier welcome 

Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master : 

** Of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

— John G. Whittier. 

2. Refer back to the biographical sketch of Longfellow 
and tell to what incident the poem refers. 

3. Tell the substance of the last three stanzas in your 
own words. 

LESSON LVL 

DERIVATIVES. 
Exercise. 

1. Study carefully the following lists of derivative 
words : — 



faithful civilized 

faithfuUy civilly 

faithless uncivil 

unfaithful unciviUy 



careless monosyllable 

careful dissyllable 

carelessly trisyllable 

carefully polysyllable 



2. Name the root or primitive word in each set of 
words. 
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3. Name the prefixes and suffixes in each set. 

4. Define the words or use them in sentences. 



LESSON LVn. 
INFORMATION LESSON. 

The Silkworm. 

The silkworm is hatched from the egg of a kind of moth. The 
egg is about the size of a mustard seed. If the weather is warm and 
dry the worm comes out in a few days. When it is between three 
and four weeks old it begins to spin its cocoon ; for it is then time for 
it to go to sleep, and a nice warm hiding place must be made. 

Usually it takes only a few hours for the silkworm to spin its 
cocoon, but sometimes two or three days are required. In about two 
weeks in warm climates, or nearly two months in cold, the cocoon 
opens at one end, and out comes — not the worm, but a whitish- 
colored moth. 

The cocoon of the silkworm is very valuable, for it is made of a 
fine silk thread, which can be unwound and spun into silk, of which 
articles of clothing are made. 

Topics for Study and Conversation. 

1. Eggs — where laid, size, etc. 

2. The worm — spinning the cocoons. 

3. The moth. 

4. When the cocoons are collected and how treated. 
6. Silk manufacture. 



LESSON LVm. 

COMPOSITION. 

Make notes of what you have learned about the silk- 
worm, g,nd afterwards write as full an account of it as 
you can. 
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LESSON IiIX. 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read Whittier's Barbara Frietchie. 

— BiYKBSIDE LiTBBATURB 8KBUB, Eootra No. O., WhITTIBB LXArLRB. 

2. Find out, if you can, how much of this poem is 
strictly true, and on what incident the rest is founded. 

3. Tell the story in your own words. 



LESSON LX. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Commit the following poem to memory and recite it in 
concert : — 

A Christmas Carmen. 

Sound over all waters, reach out from all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands ; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the mom, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born I 

With glad jubilations 

Bring hope to the nations 1 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun : 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one ! 

Sing the bridal of nations ! with chorals of love 
Sing out the war vulture and sing in the dove. 
Till the hearts of the people keep time in accord. 
And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord I 

Clasp hands of the nations 

In strong gratulations : 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one ! 
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Blow, bugles of battle, the inarches of peace ; 
East, west, north, and south let the long quarrel cease; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man 1 

Hark I joining in chorus 

The heavens bend o'er us I 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun. 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one 1 

— John G. Whittier. 

LESSON LXI. 

PROVERBS. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write the following proverbs from dictation : — 

1. Charity begins at home. 

2. A drowning man will catch at a straw. 

3. Beggars must not be choosers. 

4. Cut your coat according to your cloth. • 
6. Every rose has its thorn. 

6. Fair exchange is no robbery. 

7. A stitch in time saves nine. 

8. Great oaks from little acorns grow. 

9. Honesty is the best policy. 

10. Try to hit the nail on the head. 

11. He doth much that doth a thing well. 

12. Never cross a bridge till you come to it. 

13. Paddle your own canoe. 

14. The early bird catcheth the worm. 
16. Where there's a will, there's a way. 

Oral Exercise. 

1. Tell, in your own words, the meaning of each prov- 
erb. 

2. Learn the proverbs so that you can repeat any one 
of them if its principal word is given. 
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COMPOUND WORDa 



LESSON LXn. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

Compound words are made up of two or more simple 
words. Sometimes the parts of a compound word are sepa- 
rated from each other by a hyphen, as, sea-island. Some- 
times they are not, as, seacoast. If the compound word 
is in common use the hyphen is usually omitted. 

Exercise. 

1. From the following list of words form compound 
words, using the hyphen, by joining the words found in 
the third and fourth columns to those found in the first 
and second. Use the words in sentences : — 



cat 


rockiog 


chance 


clay 


couDtry 


to 


scotch 


taU 


t4^xt 


swallow 


book 


teller 


story 


witch 


eaten 


chair 


worm 


butter 


tailed 


elm 


self 


weU 


bred 


known 


drawing 


looking 


control 


glass 


duU 


iU 


eyed 


room 



2. From the following list form compound words^ 
without using the hyphen, by joining the words found 
in the third and fourth columns to those found in the 
first and second. Use the words in sentences: — 



day 


every 


sight 


man 


ice 


else 


break 


by 


rose 


brake 


thing 


berg 


eye 


rail 


where 


body 


any 


where 


bud 


way 


butter 


pen 


fly 


stick 


candle 


mid 


night 


green 


ever 


ship 


wreck 


knife 
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LESSON LXm. 

REVIEW. 

1. State two uses of the apostrophe and illustrate 
each. 

2. What is a direct quotation ? How is it written ? 

3. In what sort of quotation are no quotation marks 
used? 

4. Tell whether there is a quotation in the following 
sentence, and, if so, what kind of quotation : — 

George wrote his mother that he had recently visited Niagara 
Falls, and that his pleasure would have been complete had she been 
with him. 

5. Prove that there is a quotation in the last sentence 
by changing it. Explain the effect of the change. 

6. Where do you use the comma in writing the head- 
ing of a letter ? the salutation ? the close ? 

7. Write two sentences illustrating other uses of the 
comma. 

8. What are synonyms ? 

9. What is the root of the word classify ? What does 
the word mean ? What words have you been required to 
classify ? 

Exercise. 
Punctuate the following selection, and give reasons for 
your marks. Make new paragraphs where necessary: — 

Rip looked and beheld a precise counterpart of himself as he went 
up the mountain apparently as lazy and certainly as ragged the poor 
fellow was now completely confounded he doubted his own identity 
and whether he was himself or another man in the midst of his 
bewilderment the man in the cocked hat demanded who he was and 
what was his name God knows exclaimed he at his wits end Im not 
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myself Im somebody else thats me yonder no thats somebody else got 
into my shoes I was myself last night but I fell asleep on the moun- 
tahi and theyve changed my gun and everythings changed and Im 
changed and I cant tell whats my name or who I am the bystanders 
began now to look at each other nod wink significantly and tap their 
fingers against their foreheads 

LESSON LXIV. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

The following poem W3.s the last one written by 
Whittier. It was recited at his bedside just before his 
death. Commit the poem to memory: — 

At Last. 

When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 

I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 

Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 

Oh, love divine, oh, helper ever present. 
Be thou my strength and stay 1 

Be near me when all else is from me drifting; 

Earth, sky, home's picture, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 

I have but thee, my Father ! Let thy spirit 

Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 

Suffice it if — my good and ill unreckoned. 

And both forgiven through thy abounding grace — 

I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 
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Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 

And flows forever through Heaven's green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 

There from the music round about me stealing, 

I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last beneath thy trees of healing 

The life for which I long. 

— John G. Whittier. 



TO THE TEACHER. 

The following poems by the Gary sisters are suggested for addi- 
tional study or for reading on the plan outlined in the suggestions 
preceding the Longfellow chapter. Several of them were written 
especially for girls and boys. 



Alice Cart. 



Rich though Poor. 

More Life. 

The Weaver's Dream. 

Not Now, 

Life's Roses, 

Faded Leaves, 

A Sea Song, 

The Blackbird. 

April, 

Winter and Summer. 



The Old Homestead. 

Suppose, 

A Short. Sermon. 

Fairy Folk, 

Recipe for an Appetite. 

Spider and Fly, 

At the Tavern. 

Old Maxims, 

Telling Fortunes. 

An Invalid's Flea. 



Phcebe Gary. 



An April Welcome. 

March Crocuses, 

Our Homestead, 

Ready. 

The Hero of Fort Wagner. 

Our Good President. 

To the Children, 

The Barefoot Boy, 
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Don't Give Up. 

The Good Little Sister. 

A Legend of the Northland, 

Easy Lessons, 

Hives and Homes. 

Keep a Stiff Upper Lip. 

Nobody's Child. 

Spring Flowers (last poem). 





(^/.^^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

LESSON I.ZV. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Read carefully the following sketch of the lives of Alice 
and Phoebe Gary : — 

Alice and Phoebe Cary were daughters of a poor, plain farmer. 
They were born in Ohio about eight miles from Cincinnati, Alice on 
April 20, 1820, and Phoebe on September 4, 1824. They were reared 
on the farm in poverty. Some of their first writing was done by the 
light of a rag burning in a saucer of lard. Their genius struggled 
upward through such prosaic work as cooking, spinning, and churn- 
ing, and under the frown of an imsympathetic stepmother. 

Their own mother, who was a woman of superior character, died 
when Alice was but fifteen years old. Their father, Robert Cary, had 
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in his youth left New Hampshire for Ohio, and he led, in the new 
state, the hard life of a pioneer. 

Robert Cary, though a plain man, had a gentle, poetic nature, and his 
first wife had strength and breadth of mind to au unusual degree. 
They had nine children, of whom none but Alice and Phoebe attained 
distinction. The children were educated at the district school in the 
country near by, and in their own home. 

Phoebe's poem. Our Homestead, describes the house in which they 
were born and passed their early childhood. 

The two sisters wrote at the farmhouse, in the intervals be- 
tween the tasks of housework, and published their poetry in such 
papers and magazines as would accept them. Gradually their writ- 
ings became known to the great public. Whittier wrote them many 
words of encouragement. 

Their first volume of poems was published in 1849. The next 
year Alice went to New York to live^ and a few months later sent 
for Phoebe and her youngest sister. They supported themselves by 
the pen, and at first lived in lodgings upon a very slender income ; 
but as their writings became more widely read, the money flowed in 
faster, and, before 1856, the sisters moved into the modest but pretty 
house on 20th Street, which Alice afterwards bought and in which 
she died. The house became the center of one of the choicest literary 
circles in New York. The sisters had the faculty of drawing about 
them the best and the ablest people in the city. Horace Greeley was 
a constant visitor, and many noted writers and artists were present 
at the sisters' informal weekly receptions. 

Neither Alice nor Phoebe ever relaxed the habit acquired in the 
countiy of retiring and rising early. It was a rare occurrence, indeed, 
that found either of them up after ten at night or in bed after six in 
the morning. 

The sisters were very unlike ; Alice was tender and sad, Phoebe 
witty and gay. Alice suffered from ill health most of her life, and 
from 1869 gradually failed till her death, on February 12, 1871. 
Phoebe, who had been her sister's devoted and life-long companion, 
lived only a few months longer. She died in Newport, on July 31, 
of the same year. Both sisters were buried in Greenwood cemetei-y, 
in Brooklyn. 

Alice is the subject of The Singer, written by Whittier, and pub- 
lished after her death. The Invalid's Plea and The Flight of Birds 
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contain touching allusions to her last illness ; both were written by 
her a few months ^fore her death. Coming Home, written by 
Phoebe, contains allusions to their earlier and later life, and Nearer 
Home, one of her best-known poems, is often sung in the churches. 
(See Mary Clemmer Ames's Memorial Volume.) 

IiESSON LXVI. 
CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. The home where Alice and Phoebe Gary were born. 
Our Homestead. 

2. Father, mother, and children. 

3. Death of their mother, and the trials which fol- 
lowed. 

4. How they obtained an education. 

5. Their first efforts at writing. Subsequent success. 

6. Going to New York, and the struggles that fol- 
lowed. The Singer^ by Whittier. 

7. Removal to New York. 

8. Life in New York. 

9. Friends and acquaintances. 

10. Death and burial. An Invalid's Plea, Coming 
Home. Nearer Home. 

11, Life-long devotion of the two sisters for each 
other. 

LESSON LXVn. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. If possible, visit some library and read what you 
may find about the lives of Alice and Phcebe Gary in 
addition to the matter in Lesson LXV. 

2. Arrange notes, and write an account of their lives. 
Mention as many of the writings of each as you have read, 
naming your favorite poem. 
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LESSON LXVm. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Read carefully in class, and commit to memory, the fol- 
lowing poem: — 

A Sermon. 

Don't ever go hunting for pleasures, 

They cannot be found thus I know ; 
Nor yet fall a-digging for treasures, 

Unless with the spade and the hoe I 

The bee has to work for the honey, 
' The drone has no right to the food, 
And he who has not earned his money 
Will get out of his money no good. 

The ant builds her house with her labor, 

The squirrel looks out for his mast. 
And he who depends on his neighbor 

Will never have friends, first or last. 

In short, 'tis no better than thieving. 
Though thief is a harsh name to call ; 

Good things to be always receiving. 
And never to give back at all. 

And do not put off till to-morrow 

The thing that you ought to do now, 
But first set the share in the furrow, 

And then set your hand to the plow. 

The time is too short to be waiting. 

The day maketh haste to the night. 
And it's just as hard work to be hating 

Your work as to do it outright. 

Know this, too, before you are older. 

And all the fresh morning is gone, 
Who puts to the world's wheel a shoulder 

Is he that will move the world on 1 
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Don't weary out will with delaying, 
And when you are crowded, don't stop; 

Believe me, there's truth in the saying: 
" There always is room at the top." 

To conscience be true, and to man true, 
Keep faith, hope, and love in your breast. 

And when you have done all you can do. 
Why, then you may trust for the rest. 

— Alice Cart. 

LESSON LXIX. 

QUOTATIONS FROM ALICE GARY. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Write from dictation the following extracts taken from 
Alice Gary's poems : — 

1. The gifts that we have, heaven lends for right using, 
And not for ignoring, and not for abusing. 

2. Not what we think, but what we do. 

Makes saints of us. 

3. The day's last splendor fades and dies, 
And shadows one by one arise 

To light the candles of the skies. 

4. Has not God planted every path with flowers 

Whose end is to be fair ? 

6. For he who is honest is noble. 

Whatever his fortunes or birth. 

6. Fear often hath no whit of substance in it, 
And lives but just a minute. 

7. Sunset ! a hush is on the air. 

Their gray old heads the mountains bare 
As if the winds were saying prayer. 

Oral Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of each extract. 
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LB8SON UOL 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 

In the lessons for pronunciation thus far in this book, 
the words have all been carefully marked. For the cor- 
rect pronunciation of words in similar lessons in the 
remainder of the book, you must depend on the dic- 
tionary. 

In preparation of the lesson, copy the words, and with 
the aid of your dictionary divide them into syllables and 
mark the accented syllable in each. Then note carefully 
the marks on the letters, especially in the accented sylla- 
ble, and you may be certain of the pronunciation of the 
word. 





Exercise. 




fertUe 


extra 


plag;ae 


gradually 


gestures 


launch 


government 


address 


mountainous 


Ulustrated 


arithmetic 


quinine 



1. What sound has i in the first word ? 

2. What is the second syllable of the second word ? 

3. What is the root word of the third ? What is the 
last syllable? 

4. Which syllable is accented in the fourth? 
6. In the sixth is g hard or soft? 

6. In the seventh, which syllable is accented ? 

7. Give the sound of a in each monosyllable. 

8. Give the sounds of i in each syllable of the twelfth. 

9. Name the derivatives and their primitive words. 

10. Pronounce the words very distinctly. 

11. Define each word, or use it in a thoughtful sen- 
tence. 
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LESSON TiXXT. 
STUDY OF POEM. 

Idle. 

I heaxd the gay spring coming, 
I saw the clover blooming, 

Red and white along the meadows, 

Red and white along the streams; 
I heard the bluebird singing, 
I saw the green grass springing, 

All as I lay ardreaming, — 

A-dreaming idle dreams. 

I heard the plowman's whistle, 
I saw the rough burr thistle 

In the sharp teeth of the harrow — 

Saw the summer's yellow gleams 
In the walnuts, in the fennel, 
In the mulleins, lined with flannel, 

All as I lay a-dreaming — 

A-dreaming idle dreams. 

I felt the warm, bright weather ; 
Saw the harvest — saw them gather 

Corn and millet, wheat and apples — 

Saw the gray barns with their seams 
Pressing wide — the bare-armed shearers — 
The ruddy water-bearers — 

All as I lay a-dreaming — 

A-dreaming idle dreams. 

The bluebird and her nestling 
Flew away ; the leaves fell rustling. 

The cold rain killed the roses. 

The sun withdrew his beams ; 
No creature cared about me, 
The world could do without me, 

All as I lay a-dreaming — 

A-dreaming idle dreams, — Alice Cabt. 
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LESSON LZZn. 

DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

Exercise. 
!• Write the following plural nouns from dictation : — 

daisies alleys kidneys 

pulleys halos women 

portfolios mosquitoes beeves 

rooft turkeys gulfk 

heroes fairies loaves 

solos wolves safes 

2. After each word write the primitive word from 
which it was derived. 

3. Tell how each derivative was formed from its root. 

LESSON LXXm. 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

Read carefully, in class, Alice Gary's poem, An Order for 
a Picture. Give word pictures of the scenes suggested 
by the poem, and then give the incident as a whole. 

LESSON LZZIV. 
LETTER FROM GREENLAND. 

1. Imagine that you are living in Greenland, and have 
friends living where you do now. 

2. Prepare notes from which you may write a letter to 
one of your friends. Arrange the notes so as to suggest 
the number of paragraphs. 

3. Your letter should include an account of the coun- 
try, climate, people, houses, food, and modes of traveling, 

4. Write the letter in full, arranging paragraphs as 
suggested by your notes. 



INFORMATION LESSON. 

LESSON I.ZXV. 
MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Commit the following fragments to memory: • 

Fragments. 

The glance that doth thy neighbor doubt 
Turn thou, O man, within, 

And see if it will not bring out 
Some unsuspected sin. 

To hide from shame the branded brow. 

Make broad thy charity. 
And judge no man, except as thou 

Wouldst have him judge of thee. 



Do not look for wrong and evil — 
You will find them if you do ; 

As you measure for your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 

Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 

If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 



Alice Cart. 



LESSON I.XZVI. 

INFORMATION LESSON. 

If possible, make a collection of snail shells or shells of 
similar form. Some of the shells will be empty, or dead 
shells. These should be studied first. Try to draw the 
form of one of the shells correctly, in preparation for the 
following lesson. 

Study the following description of a shell, and com- 
pare it with the best specimen you can find: — 
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Fresh-water Snail Shells. 

Did you ever start at the top of a tall tower and walk around and 
around a winding, or spiral, staircase as you came down ? The snail 
shell is like that staircase. Beginning at the pointed top, or apex of 
the shell, and following the spiral down, each complete twist around 
the shell is called a whorl The line separating the whorls is the 
suture. All the whorLs form a spire. 

Following down from the apex you soon reach the doorway, where 
the snail puts out its head for food. This doorway is called the 
aperture. It is just here that the shell becomes larger as it grows. 

Examine your shell once more. Can you see some delicate lines 
running across the outside of the shell from* one suture to the next ? 
These lines are called lines of growth. As the snail grows, it finds 
that the shell is too small for its body ; so it adds more and more to 
the rim of the shell, just as rows of bricks are added to a wall. 

The snail's shell is a part of the animal. The hard and the soft 
parts of the snail are so connected by muscles that the snail cannot 
leave its house. This grows with the other parts of the snail. 

Topics for Conversation. 

1. Have you ever seen a winding or spiral staircase ? 

2. Why do some shells remind you of such a staircase ? 

3. What is the apex of a shell ? 

4. What is the whorl f the suture? the spire f 

5. Describe the doorway. 

6. Now tell all you have learned about snail shells. 

UBBBON LXXVn. 

DRAWmG LESSON. 

Exercise. 

1. Make a sketch of a shell, and write the name of each 
part in its proper place. 

2. Copy the following list of words: — 

apex suture lines of growth 

-^^ ivhorl spiral shell 

spire aperture muscle 
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3. Use each word in such a way as to show your 
knowledge of its meaning. 

4. Write as a composition any interesting facts that 
you have learned about shells. 

To THE Teacher. — If possible, the drawings should be made 
from a shell. 

LESSON LZXViU. 

SYNONYMS. 

Exercise. 

The following list contains twenty-four words. It is 
possible to arrange them in eight sets of three words each, 
so that the words in each set will be synonyms. 

1. Arrange the words in eight groups of synonyms. 
cunning dwelling idle sly 



knave 


artfUl 


lessen 


residence 


absurd 


inform 


speechless 


decrease 


mute 


lazy 


teU 


siUy 


abode 


notify 


indolent 


dumb 


rogue 


diminish 


rascal 


ridiculous 



2. Use one of each set of words in a sentence. 

3. Try the same sentence with each of the other words 
in the set, and tell whether the meaning is at all changed. 

LESSON LXXTX. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Study and commit to memory the following poem: — 

November. 

The leaves are fading and falling, 

The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 

But let me tell you, my child, 
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Though day by day, as it closes, 

Doth darker and colder grow, 
The roots of the bright red roses 

Will keep alive in the snow. 

And when the winter is over, 

The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 

And the swallow back to the eaves. 

The robin will wear on his bosom 

A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 

The leaves to-day are whirling. 
The brooks are all dry and dumb, 

But let me tell you, my darling. 
The spring will be sure to come. 

There must be rough, cold weather, 

And winds and rains so wild; 
Not all good things together 

Come to us here, my child. 

So, when some dear joy loses 

Its beauteous summer glow. 
Think how the roots of the roses 

Are kept alive in the snow. 

— Alice Caby. 

LESSON LXXX. 

VERB FORMS. 

Exercise. 
Make a table of the different forms of the following 
verbs and name the different columns as to time : — 
take 

throw 

choose 

wear 
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To THE Teacher. — When the forms are properly arranged in 
five columns, call attention to the formation of the words in the 
second and third columns, especially to the dropping of final e when 
ing is added. Then give close and varied practice in the use of the 
words in the fourth and fifth columns. 



LESSON LXXZI. 

READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read Alice Gary's poem, A Fable of Cloudland. 

2. Describe the different pictures suggested by the 
poem. 

3. What lesson do you draw from it? 

LESSON LXXXn. 
PLURALS OF COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Some compound nouns form the plural the same as 
other nouns; as, greenhouse^ greenhouses. 

Some make the principal word plural ; as, hrother4nr 
law^ hr other S'in-law. 

A few nouns change both words to form the plural ; 
as, manservarvt^ menservants. 

Exercise. 

1. Write the singular form of each noun : — 

cupfUls postmasters-general tool-posts 

eyelashes maidservants forget-me-nots 

sisters-in-law countrymen courtyards 

fiithers-in-law men-of-war mothers-in-law 

2. As your teacher pronounces the singular of each of 
these nouns, write the plural form on slate or paper. 
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LESSON Tixxxrn. 

STUDY OF POEM. 

Describe the dififerent pictures called up in your minds 
by the following poem. What lesson do you draw from 
the last stanza ? 

Work. 

Down and up, and up and down, 

Over and over and over ; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 

Turn out the bright red clover. 
Work, and the sun your work will share, 

And the rain in its time will fall ; 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 

And the grace of God through all. 

With hand on the spade, and heart in the sky, 

Dress the ground and till it ; 
Turn in the little seed, brown and dry. 

Turn out the golden millet. 
Work, and your house shall be duly fed ; 

Work, and rest shall be won ; 
I hold that a man had better be dead 

Than alive, when his work is done. 

Down and up, and up and down. 

On the hilltop, low in the valley ; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 

Turn out the rose and lily. 
Work with a plan, or without a plan. 

And your ends they shall be shaped true ; 
Work, and learn at first hand, like a man — 

The best way to know is to do. 

Down and up till life shall close, 

Ceasing not your praises ; 
Turn in the wild white winter snows, 

Turn out the sweet spring daisies. 
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Work, and the sun your work will share, 

And the rain in its time will fall ; 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere. 

And the grace of God through all. 

— Alice Cabt. 



LESSON LXXZIV. 

QUOTATIONS FROM PHCEBE GARY. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write from dictation the following extracts selected 
from Phoebe Gary's poems : — 

1. Hard indeed must a man be made 

By the toil and traffic of gain and trade, 
Who loves not the spot where a boy he played. 

2. Life grows better every day 
If we live in deed and truth. 

3. I ask not wealth, but power to take 

And use the things I have aright; 
Not years, but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 

4. All obedience worth the name 

Must be prompt and ready. 

6. And never since harvests were ripened 
Or laborers bom. 
Have men gathered figs of the thistle 
Or grapes of the thorn. 

6. All that's great and good is done 

Just by patient trying. 

7. Gaining victory from defeat. 

That's the test that tries you. 

Oral Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of each extract. 
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LESSON LXXZV. 

A LETTER. 

Write an account of a real or an imaginary journey from 
New York to San Francisco. Speak of the route traveled; 
the larger cities passed through; the appearance of the 
coimtry traversed, and the time occupied by the journey. 
Contrast your trip with the sort of trip a boy would have 
taken over the same route in 1850. Date your letter at 
San Francisco, and address it to an uncle or aunt. 

LESSON LZXXVZ. 

PROVERBS. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write the following proverbs from dictation : — 

1. Don't cry over spilled milk. 

2. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 

3. It is a long lane that has no turning. 

4. Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

5. There is no royal road to learning. 

6. Make hay while the .sun shines. 

7. Do not make a mountain out of a molehill. 

8. People who live in glass houses should never throw stones. 

9. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
10. Strike while the iron is hot. 

Oral Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of each proverb. 

LESSON LZXXVIL 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

Read The King's Jewels by Phoebe Gary, talk about it 
in class, and then write the story in your own words. 
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LESSON LXZXVni. 
COMPOSITION. 
(Time. 15 minates.) 

Write upon " What I learned from my last lesson in 
history," telling what you learned from the book and 
what from the teacher. 

LESSON LXXXIZ. 
STUDY OF POEM. 

After reading the following poem, talk about the char- 
acteristics of Whittier as set forth therein. Quote or 
read any part of the poem which deals with any pecul- 
iar quality of the poet, and name the trait of character 
that Phoebe Gary alludes to. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Great master of the poet's art ! 

Surely the sources of thy powers 
Lie in that true and tender heart 

Whose every utterance touches ours. 

For, better than thy words, that glow 
With sunset dyes or noontide heat, 

That count the treasures of the snow, 
Or paint the blossoms at our feet, 

Are those that teach the sorrowing how 

To lay aside their fear and doubt, 
And in submissive love to bow 

To love that passeth finding out. 

And thou for such hast come to be 
In every home an honored guest — 

Even from the cities by the sea 
To the broad prairies of the West. 
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Thy lays have cheered the humble home 
Where men who prayed for freedom knelt; 

And women, in their anguish dumb. 
Have heard thee utter what they felt 

And thou hast battled for the right 
With many a brave and trenchant wcwrd, 

And shown us how the pen may fight 
A mightier battle than the sword. 

And therefore men in coming years 
Shall chant thy praises loud and long ; 

And women name thee through their tears 
A poet greater than his song. 

But not thy strains, with courage rife, 
Nor holiest hymns, shall rank above 

The rhythmic beauty of thy life, 
Itself a canticle of love ! 

— Ph(ebb Caby. 



LESSON XC. 

CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

Get all the information you can concerning the follow- 
ing topics: — 

1. Where does the sun rise ? Does it come above the 
horizon at the same point all the year round? Where 
does it set? Does it set at the same point on the horizon 
all the year round ? 

2. Is it directly over your head at noon ? If not, is it 
north or south of you at that time? The point in the 
heavens directly over your head is called the zenith. 
During what month is the sun nearest the zenith at 
noon? During what month is it farthest from the zenith ? 

3. Does the moon rise and set ? Does it rise at the same 
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hour every night? What difference in the time of its 
rising have you noticed? Does the moon always appear 
to be of the same shape? What was its shape when you 
last saw it? The new moon — its shape — where first 
seen ? The full moon — its shape — where first seen ? 
4. What do you know about eclipses? 



LESSON XCI. 
COMPOSITION. 

Write what you have learned of the sun and moon, 
making use, if you please, of the questions in Lesson XC. 

To THE Teacher. — In connection with your instruction in 
geography, call the attention of the pupils to the apparent motions 
of the heavenly bodies, to their size, distance, appearance, etc. 

Lesson XC. furnishes material enough for several lessons, but it 
has been thought best not to divide it. 

LESSON xcn. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Commit the following poem to memory : — 

Rain and Sunshine. 

I was out in the country to feel the sweet spring, 
I was out in the country to hear the birds sing; 
To bask in the sunshine, breathe air pure and sweet, 
And walk where the blossoms grew under my feet. 

f \ So at morning I woke while my chamber was dark. 

And was up — or I should have been — up with the lark, 
Only no lark was rising ; and never a throat 
Of bird since the morning had uttered a note. 
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It was raining, and sadly I gazed on the skies, 
Saying, " Nothing is left ns to gladden our eyes ; 
And no pleasanter sound than this drip on the panel" 
When I caught a soft patter that was not the rain. 

First I heard the light falling of feet on the stair. 
Then the voice of a child ringing clear through the air, 
And with eyes wide awake, and curls tumbled about. 
Came Freddy, the darling, with laugh and with shout 

No longer we heeded the rain or the gloom ; 
His smile, like the sunshine, illumined the room ; 
We missed not the birds while his glad voice was nigh; 
His lips were our roses, his eyes were our sky. 

Sweet pet of the household, and hope of each heart, 
God keep thee, dear Freddy, as pure as thou art, 
And make thee, when changes and sorrows shall come, 
The comfort and sweetness and sunshine of home ! 

^Phcebe Cast. 

LESSON xcm. 

WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 
jExped for Buspeet, BuppoBe, or preautne. 

Whenever expect is correctly used it refers to future 

time. 

Exercise I. 

1. Complete the following sentences with some fonn of 

one of the words at the head of the lesson: — 

1. James's mother him to return at four p.m. to-morrow. 

2. I that he has returned already, as I saw a valise in the 

hall. 

3. You have not watered the plants for a week ; I that they 

are all dead. 

4. Was Charles late at school this morning? Oh I I so, he 

is almost always late. 

5. I that Alice has finished the painting. 

6. Do you that Charles has told the secret? 
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7. Most boys to Ije rich men. 

8. Washington did not Arnold of treason. 

^. What do you is his reason for this delay? 

2. Use each of the words at the beginning of the lesson 
in three sentences of your own. 

rienty for plentiful. 

The following sentences will show you the correct use 
of the two words : — 

1. We have hd^di plenty of rain this summer. 

2. The rain this summer has been plentiful. 

Exercise 2. 
1. Complete the following sentences by supplying 
plenty or plentiful : — 

1. Have you of money? 

2. No, money is never with me. 

3. StrawbeiTies are cheap when they are — -. 

4. How the apples are this autumn I 

5. Coal is but wood is scarce. 

6. A harvest gives of grain. 

7. The squirrels are happy because nuts are . 

2. Construct three sentences showing the correct use 
of plenty^ and three showing the correct use of plentiful. 

stop for stay, and stopping for staytnijf. 

To stop is to cease from motion. 
To stay is to remain. 

Exercise 3. 
1. Complete the following sentences with some form of 
stop or of stay: — 

1. The train will at the station, and will there two 

hours. 

2. George has been at his uncle's nearly all winter. 
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3. Do not on your way east, as you will want to with 

me a long time in Boston. 

4. Did you at Detroit on your way home? 

6. Where did you while there? I at the Exchange 

Hotel. 

6. The boat will at the landing, and will probably there 

air day. 

7. The party is at the Iron Springs Hotel. 

2. Construct three sentences using some form of stop^ 
and three sentences using some form of stay. 

UBBQON XCIV. 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read very carefully Phcebe Gary's The Prairie on 
Fire. 

2. Describe the pictures the poem calls to your mind. 

3. What quality of mind did the hero of the poem 
display? 

4. Describe the scene that might have taken place if 
the whole family had become panic-stricken. 

LESSON XCV. 

READING AND REPRODUCTION. 

Read the poem Little Q-ottlieb^ by Phoebe Gary, and then 
tell the incident in your own words. Also read and tell 
the story of A Legend of the Northland. 

LESSON XCVI. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

The following exquisite poem by Phoebe Gary has been 
several times set to music. The late William B. Brad- 
bury arranged a little chant just as sweet as are the 
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words. It will be well worth finding and learning as a 
school song. 

Commit the poem to memory: — 

Nearer Home. 

One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o'er and o'er : 
I am nearer home to-day 

Than I ever have been before ; 

Nearer my Father's house, 

Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 

Nearer the crystal sea; 

Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down 

Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer gaining the crown I 

But lying darkly between. 

Winding down through the night, 

Is the silent, unknown stream. 
That leads at last to the light. 

Closer and closer my steps 

Come to the dread abysm: 
Closer death to my lips 

Presses the awful chrism. 

Oh, if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the brink; 
If it be I am nearer home 

Even to-day than I think ; 

Father, perfect my trust ; 

Let my spirit feel in death, 
That her feet are firmly set 

On the rock of a living faith ! 

— Phcebe Caby. 



TO THE TEACHER. 



The foUowiiig are among the best known of Dr. Holmes's poems. 
They are suggested for supplementary work or for reading lessons 
during the study of this chapter. 



Old Ironsides. 

The Last Leaf. 

To an Insect, 

Lexington. 

Departed Days. 

Song for a Temperance Dinner. 

To a Caged Lion. 

The Star and the Water Lily. 

Our Yankee Girls. 

The Hudson. 

Boston Common. 

Freedom, Our Queen. 

Army Hymn. 

The Flower of Liberty. 



Sun and Shadow. 

Spring has Come. 

Contentment. 

The Deacon*s Masterpiece. 

Aunt Tabitha. 

The Boys. 

Never or Now. 

At a Dinner to Gen. Grant. 

To H. W. Longfellow. 

In Memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Hymn of Trust. 

Welcome to the Nations. 

Unsatisfied. 

An Appeal for the Old South. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LESSON zcvn. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Read carefully the following sketch of Holmes's life : — 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was bom in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 29, 
1809. Darwin, Gladstone, Tennyson, Lincoln, and Poe were born in 
the same year. Gladstone was the only one of the six living when 
Holmes died in Boston, Oct. 7, 1894. 

Holmes was named for his mother's father — Oliver Wendell. 
The Wendells were of Dutch descent, and Holmes thus refers to this 
fact in a poem written in 1881 : — 

" Our ancestors were dwellers beside the Zuyder Zee ; 
Both Grotius and Erasmus were countrymen of we. 
And Yondel was our namesake, tho' he spelt it with a v." 
85 
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Wendell Phillips, the great abolitionist, was a second cousin of 
Dr. Holmes. 

Holmes received his early education in Cambridge, where his 
father was pastor of a Congregational church. Margaret Fuller and 
Richard Henry Dana were his schoolmates. When fifteen years old, 
he was sent to Phillips Academy, Andover, to prepare for Harvard, 
and he entered that college the next year. He graduated in the class 
of 1829, which contained among others Rev. William H. Channing, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and Judge Benjamin R. Curtis. This 
class became famous through the poems which Holmes wrote for its 
annual reunions. 

The year following his graduation he devoted to the study of law; 
but this work proving uncongenial, he entered the Harvard Medical 
School, took two courses of lectures, and then went to Europe to con- 
tinue his studies. Most of his time during his three years' absence 
was spent in the lecture-rooms and hospitals of Paris and Edinburgh. 
Holmes returned in 1836, received his degree of M.D., and began the 
practice of his profession in Boston. He lived in the same old house 
in Cambridge in which he was bom, and which had once been Gen- 
eral Washington's headquarters. 

In 1839 he became professor of anatomy and physiology at Dart- 
mouth, and the next year he married the daughter of Judge Jackson, 
of the supreme court of Massachusetts. Soon after this event he re- 
signed his professorship in order to return to the practice of medicine 
in Boston. The first home of the young doctor and his wife was at 
No. 8 Montgomery Place, Boston. They lived there eighteen years, 
and all three of their cliildren — two sons and a daughter — were 
born in that house. 

In 1847 Dr. Holmes was appointed professor of anatomy and 
physiology in the Harvard Medical School. This position he filled 
until 1882, when he resigned in order to have more time for literary 
work. 

On entering the room to deliver his last lecture before the class, 
one of the students stepped forward and presented him with a beau- 
tiful " loving cup." 

Holmes became first known to the public through his poem, Old 
Ironsides, It was written in 1830, and was a protest against the pro- 
posed destruction of the U. S. frigate, Constitution. It was printed in 
the Boston Advertiser^ and also on handbills which were circulated 
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through the country. Public sentiment was aroused, and the ship 
was saved. 

When the Atlantic Monthly was established in 1857, James Russell 
Lowell on accepting the position of editor stipulated that Holmes 
should be one of the principal contributors. Holmes assented and 
furnished a series of monthly papers entitled, The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, These papers, which at once made their author 
famous, introduced the reader to the breakfast table of an American 
boarding house. The professor, the poet, the landlady's daughter, the 
schoolmistress, the poor relation, and others, are all so vividly por- 
trayed that the reader feels as if he were actually sitting at the table 
with them, listening to the inimitable mixture of wit and wisdom 
which flows from the lips of the Autocrat. Each paper closes with 
a poem. Among these are some of the author's best productions — 
The Chambered Nautilus, The Living Temple , The Two Armies, The 
Deacon's Masterpiece, The Old Man Dreams, and Contentment, 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table followed soon after, and The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table some years later. 

He gives a delightful account of his last trip to Europe (1886) in 
Our Hundred Days in Europe, He was received everywhere with 
affection and respect, and honorary degi'ees were confeiTed on him by 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. 

Some of his most famous productions not mentioned above, are 
Union and Liberty, Grandmother's Story, Dorothy Q. : a Family Por- 
trait (Dorothy Quincy, Holmes's greatgrandmother), My Hunt after 
the Captain (describing Holmes's hunt for his wounded son after the 
battle of Antietam), Blsie Venner, and Over the Teacups. 

The publishers of the Atlantic Monthly gave a " breakfast " at Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, on his seventieth birthday. Dr. Holmes and his 
daughter, Mrs. Sargent, received the guests, about one hundred in all. 
Writers in every department of literature were represented. Dr. 
Holmes read his poem, The Iron Gate, on this occasion. 

During the last part of his life he spent his summers at his daugh- 
ter's home in Beverly Farms. He died in his own home on Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Whittier once said of him, — "Long may he live, dear Doctor 
Holmes, to make broader the face of our care-ridden generation, and 
to realize for himself the truth of the wise man's declaration, *A 
merry heart is a continual feast.' " 
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LESSON zcvm. 

CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. Birthplace and family of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

2. Early home and school life. 

3. College life and famous classmates. 

4. Studies of law and medicine. 

5. Professorships. 

6. A doctor in Boston — long practice. 

7. Travels in Europe. 

8. His writings. 

9. His own family. 

10. His death and burial. 

LESSON ZCIZ. 
COMPOSITION. 

Write what you know about Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
making use of the topics in the preceding Lesson. 

LESSON C. 
STUDY OF POEM. 
1. Read carefully the following poem: — 

The Old Man Dreams. 

Oh, for one hour of youthful joy ! 

Give back my twentieth spring ! 
I*d rather laugh a bright-haired boy, 

Than reign a gray-beard king. 

Off with the spoils of wrinkled age I 

Away with learning's crown 1 
Tear out life's wisdom-written page, 

And dash its trophies down. 
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One moment let my life-blood stream 

From boyhood*s fount of flame 1 
Give me one giddy, reeling dream 

Of life all love and fame. 



My listening angel heard the prayer, 

And, calmly smiling, said, 
" K I but touch thy silvered hair, 

Thy hasty wish hath sped. 
" But is there nothing in thy track, 

To bid thee fondly stay. 
While the swift seasons hurry back, 

To find the wished-for day?" 

" Ah, truest soul of womankind !' 

Without thee what were life 1 
One bliss I cannot leave behind : 

I'll take — my — precious — wife." 
The angel took a sapphire pen 

And wrote in rainbow dew. 
The man would he a hoy again, 

And he a husband too! 
" And is there nothing yet unsaid 

Before the change appears ? 
Remember, all their gifts have fled 

With those dissolving years." 
" Why, yes " ; for memory would recall 

My fond paternal joys ; 
" I could not bear to leave them all — 

1*11 take — my — girl — and — boys." 
The smiling angel dropped his pen — 

" Why, this will never do ; 
The man would be a boy again, 

And be a father too." 



And so I laughed — my laughter woke 

The household with its noise — 
And wrote my dream, when morning broke. 

To please the gray-haired boys. 

— Oliver W. Holmes. 
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2. Who speaks in the first three stanzas ? What does 
the speaker want ? 

3. What is meant by the last two verses of the first 
stanza ? 

4. What is meant by the spoih of wrinkled age f by 
learning* % crown f 

5. What prayer is referred to in the fourth stanza ? 

6. Who speaks in the last half of the fourth stanza ? 

7. Tell in your own words what he says. 

8. Explain the question in the fifth stanza. 

9. Who speaks in the sixth stanza? Name all the 
words in the sixth that refer to wife. 

10. Give the meaning of the seventh. 

11. Who speaks in the eighth stanza? Why is the 
question asked ? Why does he say remember f 

12. Who speaks in the ninth ? Give what is said, in 
your own words. 

33. Explain the tenth stanza. 

14. Who are the gray-haired hoy 9 f 

15. On Holmes's eighty-fourth birthday he said that 
he was eighty-four years young that day. What did he 
mean? 

LESSON CI. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write the story of The Old Man Dreams^ and tell who 
the old mian was. 

LESSON on. 

QUOTATIONS FROM HOLMES. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Write the following extracts from dictation:^ 

1. The flowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 
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2. Day hath put on his jacket, and around 

His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 

3. On all her boughs the stately chestnut cleaves 
The gummy shroud that wraps her embryo leaves. 

4. The crack-brained bobolink courts his crazy mate 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight 

5. For the sweetest of smiles is the smile as we part, 
When the light round the lips is a ray from the heart. 

6. The outward forms the inner man reveal — 
We guess the pulp before we cut the peel. 

7. Be firm I one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 

8. And with new notions — let me change the rule — 
Don't strike the iron till it's slightly cool. 

Oral Exercise. 
Give the meaning of each couplet. 

LESSON cm. 

ARTICULATION. 

Exercise I. 
Speak the following combinations of words, carefully 
separating the words in each combination. Avoid the 
sound of ch or j : — 

won't you did you didn't you 

can't you could you couldn't you 

don't you would you wouldn't you 

must you had you hadn't you 

Exercise 2. 

Pronounce the following words very distinctly, giving 

special attention \o the Italicized t, which should have the 

consonant sound oi y : — 

auxiliary courtier naiad plebeian 

brilliant peculiar spaniel familiar 

dominion pecuniary million bunion 
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Exercise 3. 

Words ending in ture^ like furniture^ are difficult to 
pronounce. The last three letters in each word should 
have nearly the sound of your. But the t belongs to the 
last syllable. Hence if you place the organs of speech in 
position to say t and then say ure in connection with f, mak- 
ing the u sound a little less distinct than in your^ you will 
have the correct pronunciation of the syllable ture. 

Pronounce the following words many times : — 

aperture flarniture sepulture 

caricature literature temperature 

ligature signature premature 

In securing the correct pronunciation of one of the 
words, furniture for instance, speak it slowly, as if it were 
spelled and divided as follows : fur'-nit-your. After- 
wards speak it rapidly until the proper pronunciation 
comes naturally. 

To THE Teacher. — Frequent drill on the words in these three 
(Bxercises will be very useful. 

LESSON CIV. 
A LETTER. 

Suppose your home to be in Ohio, biit that, on account 
of ill health, you have been traveling in Mexico. 

Make notes from which you can write a letter to 
your brother or sister at home, the letter to contain an 
account of the country, the products, the people, and 
their homes. Add whatever you think will be of interest 
to your friends at home. 

Write the letter in full. 

To THE Teacher. — If Mexico has not been studied by the 
pupils, choose some other country from which to write the letter. 
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LESSON CV. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Commit the following poem to memory : — 

God Save the Flag 1 
Washed in the blood of the brave and the blooming, 

Snatched from the altars of insolent foes, 
Burning with star fires, but never consuming, 

Flash its broad ribbons of lily and rose. 

Vainly the prophets of Baal would rend it, 

Vainly his worshipers pray for its fall ; 
Thousands have died for it, millions defend it. 

Emblem of justice and mercy to all : 

Justice that reddens the sky with her terrors, 
Mercy that comes with her white-handed train. 

Soothing all passions, redeeming all errors. 
Sheathing the sabre and breaking the chain. 

Borne on the deluge of old usurpations. 

Drifted our Ark o*er the desolate seas, 
Bearing the rainbow of hope to the nations. 

Torn from the storm-cloud and flung to the breeze I 

God bless the flag and its loyal defenders. 
While its broad folds o*er the battlefield wave. 

Till the dim star wreath rekindle its splendors. 
Washed from its stains in the blood of the brave I 

— Oliver W. Holmes. 

LESSON CVI. 

COMPOSITION. 
(Time, 15 minutes.) 

What is the leading industry, or business, in your town? 
Write what you know about it, in such a way that a 
person living in another state will understand and be in- 
terested in it. 
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LESSON cvn. 

CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

Study the plants named below, and tell your teacher 
all that you have learned about them. Find where 
they grow ; for what they are used ; which are used 
for food ; which in making drinks ; which for both. 

Tell which plants may be so used as to do much harm; 
which are always useful. Which grow in the United 
States ? Which are imported ? 



wheat 


potatoes 


dates 


flax 


rice 


oranges 


com 


Srapes 


tea 


lemons 


tobacco 


coflbe 



To THE Teacher. — Any one of the foregoing topics, after study 
and conversation, will be an excellent subject for a composition. 
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WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

To for of. 

To is to be used when motion is implied ; as, The train 
ran to the station. 

At is to be used when a state of rest is implied ; as, The 
train is at the station. 

Exercise 1. 

Complete the following sentences : — 

1. I shall go town and stay grandfather's. 

2. Have you been church to-day? 

3. Were you church last Sunday? 

4. Will you go church this evening? 

5. I had just been school before I met May the comer. 

6. Do you still live 34 May St. ? No ; we moved No. 76 

last September. We remained No. 34 only a year. 
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JBetween for among. 

Between should be used when speaking of two persons 
or things ; among when speaking of more than two. 

Exercise 2. 
Complete the following sentences: — 

1. I divided the apples the two boys and the pears the 

three girls. 

2. The feeling the pupils was pleasant. 

3. The feeling pupils and teacher was not pleasant. 

4. The wolf ran the sheep. 

5. all my books there is none having pictures. 

6. you and me there is no love lost. 

7. so many the little money I had was soon expended. 

Carry for bring. 

To carry implies motion from the speaker. 
To bring implies motion towards the speaker. 

Exercise 3. 
Complete the following sentences by using the correct 
form of hring or carry : — 

1. I will send a boy to your parcel. 

2. He will the news to me and then it to our neighbors. 

3. Be sure to home some paper and pens. 

4. The teacher asked Ned to a note home and back an 

answer. 

5. He it as requested and back the answer. 

6. The boys home the nuts last night, and this morning 

them to town. 

7. Will you please an armful of wood ? I just one and 

am going to it upstairs. 

Flee, Fly, Flow, 

Think what distinction you can make in the use of the 
foregoing words. 
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Exercise 4. 
Fill each of the following blanks with some form of 
flee, fly, or flow:— i 

1. The thief from his pursuers. I 

2. The robin is just now across to the maple tree. 

3. The little brook is through the meadow; it just the 

same last summer, and will for years to come. 

4. The hare from the hounds. 

5. The birds as the hunter approached. 

6. Before he could use his gun they had all away. 

7. The timid deer when he hears the lion. 

8. The Indians threw down their arms and across the prairies. 

9. Will the wild ducks -. — if we approach the pond? They have 
already. They as soon as they saw us. 

I 
LESSON CIX. I 

READING AND CONVERSATION. 

The different stanzas in the following poem refer to 
the different periods in the life of George Washington. 
Find out what you can about each of them. 

Ode for Washington's Birthday. 

Welcome to the day returning, 

Dearer still as ages flow, 
While the torch of faith is burning. 

Long as Freedom's altars glow 1 
See the hero whom it gave us 

Slumbering on a mother's breast; 
For the arm he stretched to save us. 

Be its morn forever blest ! 

Hear the tale of youthful glory, 

While of Britain's rescued band 
Friend and foe repeat the story. 

Spread his fame o'er sea and land, 
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Where the red cross, proudly streaming, 

Flaps above the frigate's deck, 
Where the golden lilies, gleaming. 

Star the watch towers of Quebec. 

Look 1 The shadow on the dial 

Marks the hour of deadlier strife^ 
Days of terror, years of trial. 

Scourge a nation into life. 
Lo, the youth become her leader ! 

All her baffled tyrants yield ; 
Through his arm the Lord hath freed her ; 

Crown him on the tented field 1 

Vain is empire's mad temptation 1 

Not for him an earthly crown ! 
He whose sword hath freed a nation 

Strikes the offered scepter down. 
See the throneless Conqueror seated. 

Ruler by a people's choice ; 
See the patriot's task completed ; 

Hear the father's dying voice I 

" By the name that you inherit. 

By the sufferings you recall. 
Cherish the fraternal spirit ; 

Love your country first of aD ! 
Listen not to idle questions 

If its bands may be untied; 
Doubt the patriot whose suggestions 

Strive a nation to divide I " 

Father I We, whose ears have tingled 

With the discord notes of shame — 
We, whose sires their blood have mingled 

In the battle's thunder flame — 
Gathering, while this holy morning 

Lights the land from sea to sea, 
Hear thy counsel, heed thy warning; 

Trust us, while we honor thee I 

— Oliver W. Holmes. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 



UESSSON CZ. 

COMPOSITION. 



Write about George Washington, telling briefly about 
each period of his life as indicated in the poem in Lesson 
CIX. 



LESSON CXI. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Exercise !• 
The letter x has no sound of its own. Sometimes it 
stands for ks and sometimes for gz. These two sounds of 
X alternate in the words which follow. Pronounce the 
words, making the sounds referred to very distinct. 



exile 


examine 


exponent 


exult 


exalt 


exit 


exert 


extent 


exercise 


example 


explain 


exemplary 


exact 


exploit 


exist 


extol 


expert 


exempt 


exquisite 


exhaust 



Exercise 2. 

The letters wh in such words as while present a diffi- 
culty in pronunciation because the words are pronounced 
as if the h came before the w; as hwile instead of while. 
The tendency is to omit the sound of h entirely. 

The list of words below presents the difficulty very 
forcibly. Practice them thoroughly. 



wall 


world 


wight 


wet 


whale 


whirled 


white 


whet 


ware 


iven 


wither 


wit 


where 


when 


whither 


whit 


weather 


weal 


witch 


way 


whether 


wheel 


which 


whey 
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LESSON cxn. 

INFORMATION LESSON. 

Before studying the following description of a snail, 
find, if possible, a live specimen in some brook of the 
neighborhood. 

Then study the snail carefully and make notes on paper 
of everything you observe. Do not let anything escape 
your eye. 

When you have completed your examination, and made 
your notes, study the following description and compare 
it, point by point, with your live snail. You are likely to 
find out some very interesting facts before you finish this 
lesson. 

(See also Lesson LXXVI., page 70.) 

The Snail. 

Here is a shell with the animal inside. I found it under a lily pad. 
It is a water snail. We can see, across the aperture, a kind of broad 
foot. The animal moves about by means of this foot. If we watch, 
we shall see two little feelers stretched out from under the shell. 
These are called tentacles, and the snail uses them to feel its way 
along. It has eyes, too — two little black dots, at the base of the 
tentacles. The mouth is between the tentacles, and we might have 
seen where the snail had made its dinner from the side of the lily pad. 
The part of the snail that has the tentacles, eyes, and mouth is called 
the head. 

The other end of the snail is fastened to the inside of the shell; 
so it must carry its shell on its back when it travels on the lily pads. 
It is well that it cannot leave the shell at home, for this is its only 
protection from an enemy. The snail breathes au- just as we do. If 
you could put this snail into water and watch it, you would soon see 
it coming up to the surface. It brings one edge of the aperture to 
the water's edge ; then a little hole opens in its side, and the air goes 
into the lung. 
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LESSON cxm. 

PROVERBS. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write the following proverbs from dictation: — 

1. Our deeds are fetters which we forge ourselves. 

2. Industry is fortune's right hand. 

3. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

4. Actions speak louder than words. 

5. Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

6. Doing nothing is doing ill. 

7. He who will not be ruled by the rudder must be ruled by the 
rock. 

8. Judge not at first sight. 

9. Procrastination is the thief of time. 
10. Tell no tales out of school. 

Oral Exercise. 
After the written exercise on the foregoing proverbs 
and sayings, tell what they suggest to you. 

LESSON OXIV. 

VERB FORMS. 

Exercise. 

1. Arrange the forms of each of the following words in 
five columns as in Lesson XXVI., page 28. 

hurst forsake show fight swim 

2. How many different forms of the first word do you 
find ? of the fourth ? the fifth ? 

3. Use in sentences the words that end with n. 

4. Place was before each of the words in your fifth 
column. Use the words thus arranged, in sentences. 

5. Use in sentences — took^ tore^ threw^ chose^ wore. 

6. Use in sentences the fifth forms of the same words. 
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LESSON CXV. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Commit to memory Holmes's A Hymn of Peace^ written 
for the great Peace Jubilee in 1869, and sung to the tune 
of Keller's American Hymn. 

LESSON CZVX 

USES OF WORDS. 

Exercise. 
1. In the sentences below, tell for what purpose the 
words between the vertical lines are used. 

Model. 
Mary \ wore \ a pink \ ribbon \ in her hair. \ 

Mary is a word that tells us who wore the ribbon. 
Wore is a word that tells us what Mary did. 
Pink is a word that tells us the color of ribbon. 
Mibbon, is a word that tells us what Mary wore. 
In her hair is a group of words tellujg where Mary wore 
the ribbon. 

1. John I saw | a cat | in the street. | 

2. The soldiers | fought | bravely | in the battle. | 

3. I I went I to church | one very cold day. | 

4. The pupils | study | their | lessons | diligently. | 

5. The young | lady | plays | the violin. | 

6. An old man | walked | slowly | along the street. | 

7. In the morning | the boys | will go | to schooL | 

8. A beautiful | bird | built | his | nest | in the maple. | 

9. Our I school | will close | for Christmas holidays | to-morrow 
afternoon. | 

10. The blacksmith | shod | the horse | early | in the morning. | 
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LESSON czvn. 

CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. Maple sugar — where, and how made. 

2. Sugar-making in Louisiana — sugarcane, cutting, 
crushing, boiling, molasses. 

3. Is sugar made from any product other than those 
mentioned ? 

4. Different kinds of sugar — uses. 

5. From what countries does most of the sugar we use 
come ? 

6. Are they tjold countries or warm ? 

LESSON cxvm. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write what you have learned about sugar, adding, to 
the topics above, such others as seem to you important or 
interesting. 

LESSON CXIX. 

SYNONYMS. 

Exercise. 
1. Select, and arrange in sets of three each, the syno- 
nyms in the following list: — 



smell 


uncommon 


impertinent 


sport 


endure 


real 


odor 


saucy 


scarce 


seem 


suffer 


true 


aid 


rude 


rare 


look 


scent 


play 


assist 


appear 


help 


bear 


genuine 


pastime 



STUDY OF POEM. 
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2. Study the words that are synonymous and find out, 
if possible, how they differ in meaning. 

3. Make three sentences for each set of synonyms, 
showing the correct use of each word. 

LESSON CXX. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

You will notice that every alternate group of words in 
the following list is printed in Italics. In these words the 
e or i in the final syllable is silent. In the other words 
the e or i in the last syllable must be plainly sounded. 



morsel 
cudgel 
aspen 


hasin 

cousin 

straiten 


level 

sequel 

chicken 


devil 

eleven 

leaven 


matin 

label 

hyphen 


even 

evil 

stolen 


satin 

model 

fossU 


grovel 
mason 
proven • 


hovel 
panel 
kitchen 

LESSON 


often 
raisin 
fallen 

CXXI. 


libel 

gravel 

pencil 


seven 
soften 
wooden 




STUDY AND CONVERSATION. 





Find out from cyclopedias or natural histories whatever 
you can about the chambered nautilus. Possibly some 
member of the class may bring to school a nautilus shell. 
You will find the study very interesting. 



LESSON cxxn. 

STUDY OF POEM. 

1. Read very carefully Holmes's poem entitled The 
Chambered Nautilus. By some, this is considered the 
author's finest production. Be sure that the lesson of 
the poem is understood and remembered. 
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2. Why is the nautilus called chambered in the poem ? 
Why ship of pearl f Explain the expressions poets feign^ 
the unshadowed main^ venturous bark, purpled wings, coral 
reefs^ cold sea maids. 

3. Explain the first verse of the second stanza; the 
second. What is meant by every chambered cellf irised 
ceiling f sunless crypt f 

4. Explain the third stanza. 

5. Where do you find the message spoken of in the 
fourth stanza? What does Triton refer to? 

6. Explain the fifth stanza. 

LESSON cxxm. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Commit to memory Holmes's The Chambered Nautiltts. 

^ LESSON CXXIV. 
PROVERBS. 
Dictation Exercise. 
Write the following sentences from dictation: — 

1. Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 

2. K at first you don't succeed, try, try again. 

3. Least said, soonest mended. 

4. Little pitchers have large ears. 

5. One swallow does not make a summer. 

6. Rome was not built in a day. 

7. Silks and satins put out the kitchen fire. 

8. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

9. Discretion is the better part of valor. 
10. A barking dog never bites. 

Orai Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of each proverb. 
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LESSON CXZV. 

WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 



strength 


singularly 


bronchitis 


violent 


sovereign 


Juvenile 


thanksgiving 


pumpkin 


reptUe 


Caucasian 


menagerie 


regularly 



Copy the words, separating them into syllables, and 
mark the accented syllable in each word. Mark the 
vowel in each syllable, so far as you can, and think how 
the word would sound if pronounced as marked. 

1. What sound in the first word is liable to be sub- 
stituted for that of ng f 

2. Sound the vowels in the second word. 

3. Which syllable is accented in the third word ? 

4. What sound has the second a in the fourth word ? 
6. Sound the vowels in the fifth. 

6. What sound does o stand for in the sixth ? 

7. Always pronounce the seventh as it is spelled. 

8. Pronounce the first syllable of the eighth; the 
second. For what sound does g stand? 

9. What sound has the first i in the ninth word ? 

10. What sound has i in the tenth and eleventh ? 

11. Sound the vowels in the twelfth. 

LESSON CZZVI. 

STUDY OF POEM. 

1. Read Holmes's Ballad of the Boston Tea Party. Tell 
about the meeting held at the Old South meeting-house. 

2. Make notes, and write an account of the incident 
and the poem. 
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GENDER OF NOUNS. 



LESSON cxxvn. 



GENDER OF NOUNS. 



Some nouns are changed in form to show a change in 
sex ; as, lion^ lioness ; actor^ actress. 

Sometimes different names are given to objects of the 
same kind, in order to distinguish the male from the 
female ; as, maw, woman; boy^ girl. This change in names 
is called gender. 

Names of males are said to be masculine. 

Names of females are said to be feminine. 



Exercise. 
1. Carefully study the following list of nouns. ThQ 
names are frequently confoimded or otherwise misused: — 



MASCULINE. 


FEMININE. 


MASCULINE. 


FEMININE. 


abbot 


abbess 


grander 


goose 


actor 


actress 


hero 


heroine 


bachelor 


spinster, ntaid 


lion 


lioness 


buck 


doe (fallow deer) 


marquis, marquess 


marchioness 


buUock 


heifer 


monk 


nun 


czar 


czarina 


ram 


ewe 


drake 


duck 


stagf, hart 


hind (red deer) 


duke 


duchess 


sultan 


sultana 


earl 


countess 


tiger 


tigress 


Francis 


Frances 


wizard 


witch 



2. Write the words in the second and fourth columns 
when those in the first and third are pronounced. 

3. Write the words in the first and third columns when 
those in the second and fourth are pronounced. 

4. Make a list of the nouns that change their forms to 
express another gender. 

5. Make another list of the nouns whose masculine and 
feminine forms are entirely different words. 
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LESSON czxvm. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Study ai;id commit to memory the following poem: — 

Union and Liberty. 

Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through their battlefield's thunder and flame, 

Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 
Wave o'er us all who inherit theu* fame I 

Chorus : Up with our banner bright. 
Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky. 
Loud rings the Nation's cry — 

Union and Liberty ! One Evermore I 

Light of our firmament, guide of our Nation, 

Pride of her children, and honored afar. 
Let the wide beams of thy full constellation 

Scatter each cloud that would darken a star t 
Chorus : — 

Empire unsceptered I what foe shall assail thee, 

Bearing the standard of Liberty's van ? 
Think not the God of thy fathers shall fail thee, 

Striving with men for the birthright of man. 
Chorus : — 

Yet if, by madness and treachery blighted. 

Dawns the dark hour when the sword thou must draw, 

Then with the arms of thy millions united, 
Smite the bold traitors to Freedom and Law t 
Chorus : — 

Lord of the Universe I shield us and guide us. 
Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun I 

Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 
Keep us, O keep us the Many in One. 
Chorus : — — Oliver W. Holmes. 



TO THE TEACHER. 



The following poems by James Russell Lowell are suggested for 
supplementary work or for reading lessons during the study of the 
Lowell chapter : — 



The Beggar. 

The Fountain, 

The Fatherland. 

The Heritage. 

Midnight, 

Song. 

Violet! Sweet Violet! 

The Shepherd of King Admetus, 

The Falcon. 

Stanzas on Freedom. 

To a Pine Tree. 



On the Capture of Fugitive Slaves 

near Washington, 
To the Dandelion. 
Beaver Brook. 
The First Snow-fall. 
The Finding of the Lyre. 
Without and Within. 
Aladdin. 
Yussouf. 
The Courtin*. 
The Present Crisis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LESSON CXXIX. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Read carefully the following sketch of Lowell's life : — 

James Russell Lowell was a poet, critic, and diplomat. Like 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes, he was the son of a clergyman. 
Elmwood, the house in Cambridge where he was bom, Feb. 22, 1819, 
and which was always his home, was " a stately house embowered in 
lofty trees," not far from the Craigie House, Longfellow's home. 

He entered Harvard College in 1834, when only fifteen years old. 
At this time he was *^ a shy youth, of genial disposition, of high spirits, 
of undeveloped taste, but already feeling in himself the stir of pow- 
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ers, of the nature of which he was still ignorant." The number of 
students then in the college did not exceed two hundred, but among^ 
his teachers were many noted men. Mr. Lowell had a kind, generous 
disposition, and an affectionate nature. His writings give ample evi- 
dence of his keen wit and marvelous humor. After his death selec- 
tions from his letters were published by his friend, Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton. These letters give the reader a most delightful acquaint- 
ance with the poet, and reveal those charming qualities of heart and 
mind which bound him so closely to his most intimate friends. His 
poems read in connection with these letters will give the best pos- 
sible idea of his genius as a poet, of the sterling quality of his man- 
hood, and of his generous, loving nature. 

After graduating from Harvard, Lowell studied and began to 
practice law, but he soon turned all his attention to literature. He first 
attracted public attention by his poems in aid of the antislavery 
movement, in which he became interested through the influence of his 
wife, an ardent abolitionist. His pen was constantly employed in its 
service. Th^ Biglow Papers appeared in 1846, and The Vision of Sir 
Launfal in 1848. 

In 1853 his wife died. One of Longfellow's children was bom on 
the day of her death, and Longfellow commemorated both events 
in his poem. The Two Angels. Some years later Lowell married 
again. In 1855 he was appointed to succeed Longfellow as professor 
of modern languages and literature at Harvard. He edited the 
Atlantic Monthly for several years, and later was one of the editors 
of the North American Review, 

In 1877 Lowell was appointed minister to Spain, and in 1880 min- 
ister to England. He came back to Elmwood in 1885, and remained 
there the rest of his life, occasionally lecturing and delivering ad- 
dresses. He died Aug. 12, 1891. 

LESSON CXXX. 

CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. Birthplace and home circle of James Russell Lowell. 

2. School life. 

3. College life. 

4. Law studies. Why he left the law. 
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6. Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

6. Professor at Harvard University. 

7. Minister to Spain and to Great Britain. 

8. His own home at "Elmwood," and his family. 
Longfellow's poem, The Two Angela. 

9. Some of Lowell's poems. 
10. Death and burial. 

LESSON CXXZI. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a sketch of the life and writings of James Russell 
Lowell, using some or all of the topics in the preceding 
lesson. This work will be much easier if, before writing, 
you make full notes of your study of the topics. 

LESSON cxxxn. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Commit the following poem to memory : — 

Longing. 

Of aU the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e*er so dear, so kind, 

So beautiful as Longing? 
' The thing we long for, that we are 

For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment. 

Still, through our paltry stir and strife. 

Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing molds in clay what Life 

Carves in the marble Real ; 
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To let the new life in, we know, 

Desire must ope the portal ; — 
Perhaps the longing to be so 

Helps make the soul immortal. 

Longing is God's fresh heavenward will 

With our poor earthward striving ; 
We quench it that we may be still 

Content with merely living ; 
But, would we learn that heart's full scope 

Which we are hourly wronging. 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope 

And realize our longing. 

Ah ! let us hope that to our praise 

Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread his ways, 

But when the spirit beckons — 
That some slight good is also wrought 

Beyond self-satisfaction. 
When we are simply good in thought, 

Howe'er we fail in action. 

— James R. Lowell. 



IJBSSON cxxxin. 
QUOTATIONS FROM LOWELL. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write from dictation the following extracts, selected 
from Lowell's poems: — 

1. A little of thy steadfastness 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak, give me. 

2. Glorious fountain ! Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, upward, like thee. 

3. 'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
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4. Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 

5. The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another's need. 

6. He's true to God, who's true to man. 

7. How strange are the freaks of memory I 

The lessons of life we forget. 

While a trifle, a trick of color. 

In the wonderful web is set. 

Oral Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of each quotation. 

LESSON CXXXIV. 

WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

Appear, Feel, Taste, etc. 

Frequently we are in doubt as to the correct word 
to use in a sentence after appear^ feel^ taste^ smelly or look. 
One often hears I feel badly to-day^ or She looks badly ^ 
when the meaning probably is, I feel ill to-day^ or She looks 
ill. 

The expression She looks badly is no better than She is 
badly. 

The following is a safe rule to follow. Use the same 
word after appear^ feel^ taste^ smelly or look that you would 
use after is or are if substituted in the same sentence. 

Exercise I. 
Complete the following sentences : — 

1. Velvet feels very and . 

2. I have been feeling since last I saw you. 

3. This apple tastes ; but the other one tasted . 
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4. How that old man looks. 

5. You must be happy you look so . 

6. How — ■" the milk tastes ; there must have been a thunder 
storm. 

7. Ethel looks in her new gown. 

8. How the stars appeared last night. 

9. The ice looks and feels . 

10. How Grace appeared at the party. 

11. You must be very well you look so » 

12. It looks in the village. 

13. The clown felt in the presence of ladies. 

14. The melon smells . I am sure it will taste . 

Except, Without, TTnleaa, 

A little careful thought will show you how to use these 
words correctly. 

Exercise 2. 

Insert the proper word in each blank: — 

1. I cannot reach school in time I can get a ride. 

2. Do not write you hear from me. 

3. Charles will not leave his mother consents. 

4. Charles will not leave — — his mother*s consent. 

5. the man works he will starve. 

6. Mary cannot come her father sends money for the journey. 

7. Mary cannot come money for the journey. 

8. Give nothing in charity your heart goes with it. 

9. James has nothing to give his good will. 



LESSON CXXXV. 
SYNONYMS. 

Eitercise. 

1. As your teacher pronounces each of the words in the 
first list, write it and also its synonym, which is to be 
found in the second list. 
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Intention 


tomes 


sincere 


motive 


proximity 


pallid 


meager 


palmy 


regal 


triumph 


Invincible 


mariner 


• 
volumes 


II. 
small 


pale 


nearness 


unconquerable 


royal 


victory 


honest 


purpose 


prosperous 


reason 


sailor 



2. For study arrange the synonyms in pairs. Try to 
show differences in meaning between some of these words 
and their synonyms. If you can do this, explain how the 
words can be synonyms. 

I1E88ON CXXXVI. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

Business letters differ somewhat from other letters, 
both in form and in contents. The address of such 
letters is more formal, and the contents refer only to 
matters of real business. All matters relating to social 
or domestic affairs should generally be excluded. A 
business letter should be clear and concise, without un- 
necessary preliminary remarks or uncalled-for explana- 
tions. No more words should be used than are necessary ; 
nor should any essential words be omitted. 

These letters require the same careful attention to 
details as do other letters. The address on the envelope 
should be plainly written, and the waiter's own address 
may be printed on the upper left-hand corner. 

Business letters include letters of introduction, letters 
of application, letters of recommendation, mercantile 
letters, etc. 
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Oral Exercise. 

1. How do business letters differ from other letters? 

2. What is meant by the address of a letter ? 
8. What are social and domestic affairs? 

4. Give the meaning of the following words, and use 
them in sentences of your own: excluded^ concise^ pre- 
liminary^ details. 

5. Mention the different kinds of business letters, and 
explain what you imderstand by each kind. 

IiESSON CXXXVII. 
BUSINESS LETTERS (continued). 

Exercise. 

1. Write the following letter from dictation: — 

John D. Wilson, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir, — 
Allow me to introduce to you the bearer, Mr. Thomas 
Williams, a graduate of Harvard University, who visits 
your city for the purpose of findmg employment in con- 
nection with some daily newspaper. 

He is a young man of excellent character and superior 
ability. Any assistance you may render him, I shall 
esteem as a personal favor. 

Yours very truly, 

Chas. W. Harper. 

2. Suppose you have a schoolmate who wishes to secure 
a position as clerk in a store. Write a letter, introduc- 
ing him to some business man with whom you are well 
acquainted. 
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IiESSON cxxxvm. 

VERB FORMS. 

Exercise. 
Illustrate by sentences of your own, the proper use of 
the past and the perfect forms of each of the following 
verbs. Use both forms of the same verb in one sen- 
tence: — 



begin 


choose 


do 


lay 


set 


eat 


beseech 


come 


«o 


lie (re- 


sit 


shalLe 


blow 


drive 


run 


cline) 


fly 


show 


break 


freeze 


see 


ride 


flee 


speak 


burst 


throw 


get 


rise 


flow 


take 



IiESSON CXXXIX. 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 



forgetting 


dishonest 


whether 


immediately 


grasses 


robust 


magazine 


fairies 


Chinese 




excursion 


considerable 



Make careful preparation of this lesson — in spelling, 
pronunciation, and use of words. 

1. In the first word, what sound has e f Sound ng, 

2. Sound the vowel in each syllable of the second. 
8. Which syllable is accented in the third? 

4. Sound the vowels in the fourth. 

6. What sound has the first % in the fifth? 

6. In the sixth and seventh, sound the a. 

7. In the eighth, sound the third syllable. 

8. What is the first sound in the ninth ? 

9. In the tenth, which syllable is accented ? 

10. Sound the % in the eleventh. 

11. How many syllables has the twelfth? 

12. Use the words in sentences. 
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I1E88ON CXL. 

PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALS. 

Exercise. 
Punctuate the following sentences. Give reasons for 
the use of capitals. Give the rule for any correction you 
make : — 

1. Thomas your friend the blacksmith left wor4 for you to call. 

2. Whittier said Of all sad words of tongue or pen the saddest 
are these it might have been. 

3. Columbus set sail from Spain Friday Aug 3 1492 and discov- 
ered the new world Friday Oct 12 1492 

4. Whittier the quaker poet died in Hampton Falls, N. H., Sept. 7, 
1892. 

5. Can you tell children who said life is real life is earnest. 

6. Come boys be quick said their mother it will rain within five 
minutes. 

7. I have nuts candy and apples in my pockets said the little chap. 

8. Whose horse is that asked the grocer it is my fathers answered 
Tim. I thought it was your grandfathers said the grocer. 

9. Have you ever read Mrs. Hemanss poem the landing of the 
pilgrim fathers 

10. Longfellow wrote the children's hour the bridge and the court- 
ship of Miles Staudish. 

IiESSON CXU. 

INFORMATION LESSON. 

Frogs. 

Frogs lay their eggs in the water. Before the egg is many days 
old, it is hatched, and out comes an odd little thing with a large 
head, a long flat tail, and no body at all. This is called a tad- 
pole. For a few days it has a tuft of soft, pink threads on each side 
of its head. These are the gills, which enable the tadpole to breathe 
in the water. It lives the life of a fish, and finds aU its food in the 
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water. But soon the body begins to grow and two little legs come 
out where the tail joins the body. A few days later two more legs 
come out. Then a wonderful change takes place; lungs begiu to 
form in the ches't and the gills grow smaller. Then the tadpole 
breathes part of the time in the air with its lungs and the rest of the 
time in the water with its gills. At last the gills dry up and the tail 
disappears and the animal has become a perfect frog. 

It spends its time partly on land and partly in the water. In win- 
ter it crawls into a hole and sleeps there until spring. 

A frog may produce a thousand eggs in a year. If all these eggs 
developed into frogs the country would soon be overrun with them, 
but the eggs are eaten up by fish and other animals, so that scarcely 
one egg in the thousand produces a young frog that lives to reach 
its winter retreat. 

The bullfrog, the largest of its kind, feeds on insects and snails 
and sometimes it even dines on its own tadpoles. 

Topics for Study and Conversation. 

1. Eggs — where laid, color, size. 

2. Tadpoles — description, gills, head, tail. 
8. Describe the changes that take place. 

4. How the frog swims. How it catches its food. 

5. Winter quarters. 

Lessons in natural history are of small value if un- 
accompanied by observation. In your schoolroom it is 
possible to observe the frog in all stages of his develop- 
ment — from the egg to the full-grown animal. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Write what you have learned about the frog, dividing 
your composition into paragraphs, corresponding to the 
important topics which you may select. 
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iiESSCN cxT.nr. 

SYNONYMS. 

/ 

Exercise. 

1. Arrange the following words in two columns, so that 
the words in the second column shall be synonyms of 
those in the first: — 



ancient 


avaU 


nameless 


use 


anonymous 


amazed 


yearly 


polished 


annual 


accusation 


old 


retort 


austere 


answer 


astonished 


charge 


attempt 


burnished 


try 


severe 



2. As the words in one column which you have ar- 
ranged are pronounced by your teacher, write them again 
and their synonyms opposite in another column. 

3. Use the words in your first column in sentences, and 
then tell whether those in the seccmd column can be sub- 
stituted for their synonyms without changing the meaning. 

IiESSON CXLIV. 

READING AND REPRODUCTION. 

After carefully reading the following poem, tell the 
story in your own words: — 

The Chaxgeling. 

I had a little daughter, 

And she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward 

To the Heavenly Father's knee, 
That I, by the force of Nature, 

Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of His infinite patience 

To this wayward soul of mine. 
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I know not how others saw her, 

But to me she was wholly fair, 
And the light of the heaven she came from 

Still lingered and gleamed in her hair ; 
For it was as wavy and golden, 

And as many changes took, 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 

On the yellow bed of a brook. 

To what can I liken her smiling 

Upon me, her kneeling lover, 
How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids. 

And dimpled her wholly over. 
Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 

And I almost seemed to see 
The very heart of her mother 

Sending sun through her veins to me ! 

She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 

And it hardly seemed a day. 
When a troop of wandering angels 

Stole my little daughter away; 
Or perhaps those heavenly Zingari 

But loosed the hampering strings, 
And when they had opened her cage door 

My little bird used her wings. 

But they left in her stead a changeling, 

A little angel child. 
That seems like her bud in full blossom. 

And smiles as she never smiled : 
When I wake in the morning, I see it 

Where she always used to lie. 
And I feel as weak as a violet 

Alone *neath the awful sky. 

As weak, yet as trustful also ; 

For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of faithful Nature 

Still worked for the love of me 5 
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Winds wander, and dews drip earthward. 

Bain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 

A poor little violet. 

This child is not mine as the first was, 

I cannot sing it to rest, 
I cannot lift it up fatherly 

And bless it upon my breast; 
Yet it lies in my little one's cradle 

And sits in my little one's chair, 
And the light of the heaven she's gone to 

Transfigures its golden hair. 

— James R. Lowell. 

IiESSON CXZiV. 
NEIGHBORHOOD STUDY. 

1. Places one mile distant from your schoolhouse ; 
two miles ; five miles ; ten miles. 

2. Public conveyances — stages, horse cars, steam cars. 

3. Parts of the neighborhood that are level, hilly, 
mountainous. 

4. Water in the vicinity — brooks, rivers, ponds, lakes, 
and with what other waters they are connected. 

To THE Teacher. — This and similar lessons require much time 
and may be followed by a written composition. 

LESSON CXLVI. 

WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

XlUher for any one. Neither for no one. 

Either and neither refer to one of two persons or things. 
When more than two persons or things are spoken of, any 
one or no one should be used, in preference to either or 
neither. 
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Exercise I. 
Complete each of the following sentences with the cor- 
rect word or words : — 

1. Six people were overturned and of them was hurt. 

2. Has • of those two boys found my watch ? 

3. I have several horses, but is a good saddler. 

4. Here come James and Henry ;- of them can tell us. 

5. All four of the boys have studied the problem ; of them 

has solved it. 

6. You can find the date in of those five or six histories. 

7. Will of those five boys help catch the horse ? 

8. Will of the two boys help catch the horse? 

9. John and James are bright boys, but of them spells well. 

10. of the pupils in the class studied his lesson well that day. 

Baianee, Betnainder, Best, 

A little thought will tell you which of these words to 
use to express your meaning. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Complete each of the following sentences : — 

1. Your account shows a of five dollars in your favor. 

2. The of the day was spent in the woods. 

3. After spending ten cents, and losing five cents, Charles gave 
the of his money to a beggar. 

4. Mr. R. usually has a large at the bank. 

5. I have eaten six pears ; yes, you may have the . 

6. We gave the of our dinner to the dogs. 

7. I hope you will study the of the year. 

8. Three of the boys were found, and the staid out all night. 

9. If you will let me have those two marbles, you may have 
the . 

10. Harold had five apples. He ate two and gave the to his 

sister. 

2. Construct sentences requiring the use of balance; of 
remainder; of re%t. 
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Amount, Quantity, Number. 

Exercise 3. 

1. Fill the blanks which follow with one of the fore- 
going words : — 

1. A great of fain fell last night. 

2. A great of money is wasted every year. 

3. A great of horses is necessary for street cars. 

4. What of paper does a single issue of the Tribune require ? 

5. There is a very large of silver in the treasury. 

6. There is an immense of wheat in the elevator. 

7. A countless of pigeons flew past. 

8. Large of cattle roam over the western wilds. 

2. Construct sentences using amount^ quantity^ number. 

LESSON CXLVII. 

COMPOSITION. 

(Time, 30 minutes.) 

Write a composition on : 



Behavior • 



At school. 
At home. 
On the street. 
In church. 



LESSON CXLVin. 

PROVERBS. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write the following proverbs from dictation: — 

1. Never judge a book by its cover. 

2. Wisdom is better than rubies. 

3. A wise son maketh a glad father. 

4. He that is surety for another is never sure of himself. 
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5. The way of transgressors is hard. 

6. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

7. A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 

8. Wine is a mocker ; strong drink is raging. 

9. He that is master of himself will soon be master of others. 

10. Calamity is the touchstone of a brave mind. 

11. Every fool will be meddling. 

12. A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 

13. He is a poor workman that quarrels with his tools. 

14. United we stand, divided we fall. 

15. Fetters, even of gold, are heavy. 

Oral Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of each proverb. 



IiESSON CXUX. 
READING AND REPRODUCTION. 

Read in class exercise Lowell's poem, Ithoecus^ find out 
what you can about dryads, and then tell the story of 
the poem. 

LESSON CL. 

WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

Any one, Eizeh, Either. 

Such expressions as any one^ each^ either^ every^ neither^ 
and nobody indicate the singular number. It is very 
important that their correct meaning be observed in 
order that the right words may be used with them. 
One frequently hears such sentences as the following : 
Every one of the boys have learned their lesson. Knowing 
that every one is singular, we should say : Every one of 
the boys has learned his lesson* 
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Exercise. 

1. In the following sentences, supply han or have^ and 
Aw, Aer, iU^ or their wherever required. When two words 
are in curves, select the right one: — 

1. (Has or have) everybody finished exercise ? 

2. If any one not finished, let (them, him) hold up hand. 

3. Let each take turn as name is called. 

4. Nobody will be admitted unless (he, they) (have, has) (his, 
their) ticket. 

5. Neither Tom nor Charles (have, has) written to father 

to-day. 

6. Any one who wishes may carry hat in hand. 

7. She chatters like one out of mind. 

8. All of the gentlemen are ready with -^ — assistance. 

9. Each of the gentlemen (is, are) ready with assistance. 

10. Nobody should praise (himself, themselves). 

11. Neither the lawyer nor the doctor made (himself, themselves) 
rich. 

12. All animals their appointed food. 

13. Every animal — appointed food. 

2. Use each of the words at the beginning of the lesson 
in a sentence of your own. 



IiESSON CLL 

REVIEW. 

When direct quotations are complete statements they 
should begin with capital letters ; but if the quotation is 
an incomplete statement, the capital is frequently omitted. 

It is usual to make complete paragraphs of long quota- 
tions from books or letters. 

Double marks are generally used for a quotation ; but 
single marks (* *) are used when one quotation occurs 
within another. 
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Exercise. 

Write the following sentences from dictation : — 
Notice that the quotations are separated from the rest 
of the sentence by marks of punctuation. 

1. It has been well said, " The tongue is a little member and 
boasteth great things." 

2. " The question now is," said he, " how shall we know what are 
good books ? " 

3. Whittier's story, " The Rattlesnake Hunter," is based upon fact. 

4. "Be ready to come when I call you," said his mother. 

5. In the preceding sentence, the words " said his mother," should 
not be inclosed by quotation marks. 

6. " On one occasion," says Whittier, " I was told that a foreigner 
had applied to my mother for lodging. * What if a son of mine were 
in a strange laud?' she said to herself." 



IiESSCN CLn. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition about rivers, observing the follow- 
ing topics : — 

1. Source and water supply. 

2. Course and increase in size. 

3. Effects of the flowing water (erosions). 

4. Usefulness in various ways. 

LESSON CLHI. 
PREPARATION FOR LETTER WRITING. 

1. What is the longest or the most interesting journey 
you ever made ? 

2. How did you go ? Describe the route. 

8. Did you meet any pleasant people on the way? 
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Did you meet any who were not pleasant? Tell all about 
them. 

4. If you met with any accident, or had any trouble 
about your baggage, describe it. 

5. Describe the country through which you passed. 
Was it level of hilly? Did you see any mountains? any 
fivers ? If so, describe them. 

6. What did you observe that made you think the 
people were prosperous, or otherwise? 

To THE Teacher. — These "journeys" may, and probably will, 
be purely imaginary ; but if so, a conversation exercise should pre- 
cede the written work, and suggestive notes should be placed on the 
blackboard to assist the pupils. 

IiESSON CUV. 

LETTER. 

Write a letter to your teacher from such topics in 
Lesson CLIII. as you think would be most interesting. 
Combine with this account such descriptions of persons 
and places as will give a pleasant variety to your let- 
ter. Draw and direct the envelope. 

LESSON CLV. 
MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Study and commit to memory the following stanzas 
selected from Lowell's The Vision of Sir Launfal : — 

Summer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
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Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers. 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace. 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 
And lets his illumined being overrun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world and she to her nest; — 
In the nice ear of nature, which song is the best? 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear. 
That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his home hard by ; 
And if the. breeze kept the good news back. 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, 
And hark I how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing 1 

— James R. Lowell. 

To THE Teacher. — The part of The Vision of Sir Launfal fol- 
lowing the first prelude should be read in class before taking up the 
second prelude. 
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LESSON CLVI. 
WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

8it, Set, Lie, iMy. 

The correct use of the different forms of these words is 
as difficult as anything that children have to learn in 
English. The boy or girl who will give them close 
thought and careful use can conquer them in a few days. 

Exercise I. 

Use each of the following forms correctly in a sen- 
tence : — 



sit 


sits 


sitting 


sat 


sat 


set 


seto 


setting 


set 


set 


lie 


lies 


lying 


lay 


lain 


lay 


lays 


laying 
Exercise 2. 


laid 


laid 



1. Complete the following sentences with words chosen 
from the table above : — 

1. I the pointer on the table. It is there now. 

2. the chair on the floor, and down in it. I am in 

it, and have here an hour. 

3. Charles is his overcoat on my desk. I am willing that it 

should there. 

4. Mary in bed this morning until eight o'clock. K she had 

there much longer she would have missed her breakfast. 

5. Where does the snow on the ground all the year ? 

6. I have still five minutes ; I can not still any longer. 

7. The dog is near the fire. 

8. The baby her head on the dog, and there she now 

fast asleep. 

2. Use in one sentence any two forms of the same verb 
in the foregoing list. 
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IiBSSON CLVn. 

LETTER WRITING. 

1. Write the following letter from dictation: — . 

Boston, Nov. 19, 1896. 
Messrs. Jordan, Clark & Co. 

Gentlemen, — 
I learn from an advertisement in the Transcript that 
you are in want of an assistant bookkeeper. Having had 
considerable experience as bookkeeper in a large house in 
New York, I beg leave to offer myself to you for the 
position. 

I am able to show you papers from my late employers, 
vouching for my ability and for my integrity. Will you 
be so kind as to name a time when I may venture to ask 
a personal interview? 

Very respectfully yours, 

Madison K. Bartlett. 

2. Write an application for employment, to some busi- 
ness man in the neighborhood. State your qualifications 
and give references. 

LESSON CLVm. 

USES OF WORDS. 

Exercise I. 
TeU the uses of the words between the vertical lines 
in the following sentences: — (See Lesson CXVI., page 
101.) 

1. The cargo | was thrown | overboard | during the storm. | 

2. Professor Miles | gave | an excellent | lesson | in geography. | 

3. The boy | who always tells the truth | will be loved | by all. | 
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4. I I saw I the man | who fell from the third-story window. | 

5. The teacher | selected | the slate | which was on John's desk. | 

6. Mary | told | me | that she was going home. | 

7. The knife | which you gave me | lies | on the desk. | 

8. The letter | that you wrote last Wednesday | reached | me | 
to-day. I 

Exercise 2. 

Tell the uses of the different parts of the following 
sentences: — 

1. The cows in the pasture came when I called them. 

2. A boy who idles his time will regret his foolishness. 

3. The roof of the house was blown to the ground. 

4. The little bird sits at his door in the sun. 

5. The purse that was lost was found to-day. 

6. John gave his last dollar to a poor woman. 

7. The snow melted because the warm winds came. 

8. The cars which ran ofE the track stopped in the ditch. 



UESaSON CLIX. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Study and commit to memory the following stanzas 
selected from Lowell's The Vision of Sir Launfal : — 

Winter. 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek ; 

It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and the pastures bare ; 

The little brook heard it, and built a roof 
'Neath which he could house him winter-proof. 
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All night by the white star's frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 

He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze. 

Sometimes the roof uo fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond drops 

That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a diamond of every one. 

No mortal builder's most rare device 
Could match this winter palace of ice ; 
'Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day. 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost. 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 

— James R. Lowell. 

LESSON CLX. 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

Read the second part of The Vision of Sir Launfcd and 
tell what lesson you learn from the whole poem. 

It is one of the most beautiful poems in the English 
language. 



TO THE TEACHER. 



The following poems by William Cullen Bryant are suggested for 
supplementary work or for reading lessons during the study of the 
Bryant chapter: — 



To the Fringed Gentian, 

The Crowded Street, 

The Planting of the Apple-Tree, 

The SnotO' Shower, 

A Song for New- Yearns Eve, 

March. 

The Yellow Violet, 

A Summer Ramble, 



A Scene on the Banks of the Hudson. 
Hymn of the City, 
The Battlefield, 
The Land of Dreams, 
An Invitation to the Country. 
The New and the Old, 
Not Yet, 

The Little People of the Snow. 
134 




CHAPTER VI. 

LESSON CLZI. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Read carefully the following sketch of Bryant's life: — 

William Cullen Bryant was born in Cummington, Massachusetts, 
Nov. 3, 1794. His father was a physician, and his mother was the 
daughter of a soldier of the Revolution. 

It is said that the child's head was deemed too large for his body 
and, for remedy, the father gave orders that he should be ducked 
every morning in an adjoining spring. The mother disapproved of 
this treatment, and the young poet himself fought stoutly against it. 
Nevertheless it was continued until, in time, body and head attained 
proper proportions. 

Bryant's boyhood was like that of other country boys — maple- 
sugar frolics, " apple-parings," house-raisings, etc., being some of the 
forms of amusement he most enjoyed. 

136 
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His mother took charge of his early education, his father and 
uncle sometimes assisting. He was sent away from home to finish 
his preparation for college, and was ready to enter the sophomore 
class at " Williams " just before he reached the age of sixteen. He 
did not finish his college course, however, but began the study of law 
in 1812. 

In 1814 he removed to Bridgewater, Mass., his father's birthplace, 
to finish his studies, and the next year was admitted to the bar. Some 
months later he made his home in Great Barrington, Mass., where he 
distinguished himself as a lawyer and orator. 

As Bryant found the practice of law distasteful, he decided to give 
literature the preference, and by the advice of his friends, removed to 
New York in 1825 to become the editor of The New York Review. 
This, however, proved an unsuccessful venture. 

In 1826 he was made assistant editor of The Evening Pout, and in 
1829 editor in chief. He traveled extensively in Europe, and in 1849 
went to Egypt and Syria. 

As a child, Bryant was very precocious, and at the age of nine 
he wrote clever rhymes. At eighteen, he wrote Thanatopsis which 
appeared in the North American Review, and made a marked 
impression. Richard Henry Stoddard speaks as follows of this 
poem : — 

" So far he (Mr. Bryant) had written nothing but clever amateur 
verse; but now, in his eighteenth year, he wrote an imperishable 
poem. The circumstances under which it was composed have been 
variously related, but they agree in the main particulars, and are thus 
given in The Bryant Homestead Book, apparently on authentic informa- 
tion : *It was here at Curamington, while wandering in the primeval 
forests, over the floor of which were scattered the gigantic trunks of 
fallen trees, moldering for long years, and suggesting an indefinitely 
remote antiquity, and where silent rivulets crept along through the 
carpet of dead leaves, the spoil of thousands of summers, that the 
poem entitled Thanatopsis was composed. The young poet had read 
the poems of Kirke White, which, edited by Southey, were published 
about that time, and a small volume of Southey's miscellaneous poems, 
and some lines of those authors had kindled his imagination, which 
sought to bring under one broad and comprehensive view the destinies 
of the human race in the present life, and the perpetual rising and 
passing away of generation after generation who are nourished by the 
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fruits of its soil and find a resting place in its bosom.' When the 
young poet quitted Cummington to begin his law studies he left the 
manuscript of this incomparable poem among his papers in the house 
of his father, who found it after his departure. * Here are some lines 
that our Cullen has been writing,* he said to a lady to whom he showed 
them. She read them, and, raising her eyes to the face of Dr. Bryant, 
burst into tears — a tribute to the genius of his son in which he was 
not ashamed to join." 

O Fairest of the Rural Maids was inspired by the lady who 
afterwards became Bryant's wife. An edition of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1831, and a second volume entitled Thirty Poems in 1863. 
In almost all of his poems he shows his intense love of nature. 

A festival was held in New York in honor of his seventieth birth- 
day, and on his eightieth he received a congratulatory letter with 
thousands of signatures. Bryant had three residences, a town house 
in New York and two country houses — one on Long Island, and 
the other in Cummington, Massachusetts. 

His last address was delivered at the unveiling of a statue in 
Central Park, New York. After its conclusion he walked to the house 
of a friend and fell in a swoon on the doorstep, striking his head, 
and causing injuries from which he died two weeks later, June 12, 
1878. 



LESSON CLXn. 

CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. Bryant's birthplace and home circle. 

2. Boyhood. 

3. School life. Wonderful progress. 

4. Short college life and reasons therefor. 

5. Early writings. 

6. Professional studies. 

7. Editorial work. 

8. His travels. 

9. His homes. 

10. His death and burial. His age. 
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IiBSSON CL2in. 

COMPOSITION. 

Make notes of your study of the topics in Lesson 
CLXII., and then write an account of the life and writ- 
ings of William CuUen Bryant. Divide your composition 
into paragraphs. 

LESSON CLXIV. 
MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Study and commit to memory the following beautiful 

poem: — 

The Gladness of Nature. 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our mother nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

There are notes of joy from the hangbird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 

The ground squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree. 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower. 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 

On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray. 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles. 

Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 

— William C. Bryant. 
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LESSON CLXV. 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read carefully the following poem and note the per- 
fect contrast between it and The Gladness of Nature in 
the preceding lesson. 

2. Contrast the word pictures presented in the various 
stanzas, and show how they are typical of the different 
seasons of the year. 

3. State your impressions as to Bryant's appreciation 
of whatever is beautiful or impressive in nature. 

The Death of the Flowers. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 

Heaped' in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread ; 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay. 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang and 

stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

The windflower and the violet, they perished long ago. 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow ; 

But on the hills the goldenrod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the br/)ok in autumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the plague on 

men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from upland, glade, and 

glen. 
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And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such days will come. 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are 

still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragi-ance late he bore. 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died. 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side. 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief : 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours. 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 

— William C. Bryant. 



IiBSSON CLXVI. 
LETTER WRITING. 
Informal Note of Invitation. 
My dear Harry,- June 1, 1896. 

Next Wednesday will be my birthday, and I propose 
to invite a few intimate friends to celebrate the event 
with me in the evening. Will you come? I am sure 
that we shall have a good time, so please say "yes." 

Yours sincerely, 
4417 llose Av., Chicago. Joe, 

Formal Note of Invitation. 

Mrs. Henry B. Wallace requests the pleasure of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. P. Stuart's company, Wednesday, June 16, 
from seven to ten o'clock. 

245 Forest Av., Cambridge. 
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1. Write an informal note of invitation to some friend 
to dine with you at five o'clock next Wednesday afternoon. 

2. Write a formal note of invitation to some acquaint- 
ance to attend a concert with you next Thursday evening. 



LESSON CL2Vn. 

NEIGHBORHOOD STUDY. 

1. Soil — loam, sand, gravel, clay. Which are found 
on the surface ; which underneath ? Some of the uses of 
the different kinds of soil. 

2. Rocks — where found ; different kinds ; uses. 

3. Are there any mines of coal or iron in the neighbor- 
hood? Any quarries of stone? Uses of the different 
minerals. 

4. Animals — wild and domestic. Uses of these ani- 
mals. 

To THE Teacher. — Such lessons as the preceding require close 
observation on the part of the pupils, but it should be under the 
direction of the teacher. The habit of observation cannot be too care- 
fully formed. 

LESSON ChXYUL 

QUOTATIONS FROM BRYANT. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write from dictation the following selections from Bry- 
ant's poems: — 

1. The groves were God's first temples. 

2. AU that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. 
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3. Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings. 

4. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 

Th' eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain. 
And dies among his worshipers. 

6. The rose that lives its little hour 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 

6. Weep not that the world changes — did it keep 

A stable, changeless state, 'twere cause indeed to weep. 

7. Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth that soonest pass away. 

8. The maples redden in the sun ; 

In autumn gold the beeches stand. 

9. These gay idlers, the butterflies. 

Broke, to-day, from their winter shrond. 

Oral Exercise. 
Explain the meaning of the foregoing lines. 



LESSON CLXIX. 

•LETTER WRITING (continued). 

1. Suppose that your birthday comes soon, and your 
mother has promised you a birthday party. Write a note 
of invitation to some friend whom you wish to be present. 

2. Write an answer accepting the invitation. 

3. Write an answer giving a reason for declining. 

4. Suppose that you have received, by express, from 
your uncle, a beautiful Christmas box containing several 
things that you have long wanted. Write a letter of 
thanks. 
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LESSON CLXX. 
STUDY OF POEM. 

The following is one of Bryant's most famous short 
poems, although one of his earliest efforts : — 

1. In studying the poem, think of the special senti- 
ments of each stanza, and of what you can say of it in 
class exercise. 

To A Waterfowl. 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen dgainst the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 
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Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

— William C. Bryant. 

2. Describe any personal experience which the poem 
brings to mind. 

3. In which stanza is the season of the year indicated ? 
How? 

4. Commit to memory the last stanza for concert reci- 
tation to close the lesson. 



UESSSON CLXZI. 
CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. Who were the Pilgrims ? 

2. Why were they called Pilgrims ? 

3. Their history in Europe. 

4. What led them to come to America ? 

5. The Mayflower. 

6. Plymouth Colony. 

LESSON CLXXn. 

READING EXERCISE/ 

1. Read Mrs. Hemans's poem, The Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in New England. 

2. Read Longfellow's The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
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ZJSSSON CLXXin. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Read very carefully and commit to memory Bryant's 
poem, The Twenty-second of December, 

ZaESSON CLZZIV. 

COMPOSITIOI^. 

From what you have learned, arrange topics and write a 
composition on The PilgHmB. 

LESSON CLXXV. 

PROVERBS. 

* Dictation Exercise. 
Write the following proverbs from dictation: — 

1. The sleep of a laboring man is sweet. 

2. The borrower is servant to the lender. 

3. Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 

4. The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 

5. Give me neither poverty nor riches. 

6. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

7. Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 

8. Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom. 

9. Be not righteous overmuch. 

10. Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days. 

11. A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

12. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red — at the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 

Oral Exercise. 
Tell, in your own words, the meaning of each proverb. 
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LESSON CLXXVL 

WHO AND WHICH. 
Exercise I. 

Rewrite the following sentences, inserting who or which^ 
and such other words as may be necessary, after each 
Italicized word: — 

Model. 

The tree is one hundred years old. 

The tree which stands on the comer is one hundred years old. 

1. It was General Grant 

2. My friend is now in New York. 

3. This lesson is very difficult. 

4. The boy will become a good man. 

5. I cut down the tree. 

6. Washington was a native of Virginia. 

7. The picture was taken by -Mr. Jansen. 

8. The house has been rebuilt. 

9. I have just given a dollar to the man. 

10. The dog caught the rabbit. 

11. The dog caught the rabbit. 

12. The dog caught the rabbit. 

Exercise 2. 
Complete the following sentences: — 

1. My older brother whom . 

2. I saw the old man to whom . 

3. Have you seen the girl whom . 

4. There are few people with whom . 

5. This is my brother for whom . 

6. My cousin from whom . 

7. It was Alfred who . 

8. Can you tell me who . 

9. I believe it was he who . 

10. Was it your sister who . 
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LESSON CLXXVn. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Commit the following poem to memory: — 

Sevekty-six. 
What heroes from the woodland sprung, 

When, through the fresh-awakened land, 
The thrilling cry of freedom rung, 
And to the work of warfare strung 

The yeoman's iron hand 1 

Hills flung the ciy to hills around, 

And ocean mart replied to mart, 
And streams, whose springs were yet unfound, 
Pealed far away the startling sound 

Into the forest's heart. 

Then marched the brave from rocky steep, 
From mountain river, swift and cold ; 

The borders of the stormy deep. 

The vales where gathered waters sleep, 
Sent- up the strong and bold — 

As if the very earth again 

Grew quick with God's creating breath, 

And, from the sods of grove and glen. 

Rose ranks of lion-hearted men 
To battle to the death. 

The wife, whose babe first smiled that day, 

The fair fond bride of yestereve. 
And aged sire and matron gray. 
Saw the loved warriors haste away, 

And deemed it sin to grieve. 

Already had the strife begun ; 

Already blood, on Concord's plain, 
Along the springing grass had run. 
And blood had flowed at Lexington, 

Like brooks of April rain* 
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That death stain on the vernal sward 

Hallowed to freedom all the shore ; 
In fragments fell the yoke abhorred — 
The footstep of a foreign lord 

Profaned the soil no more. 

— William C. Bryant. 

To THE Teacher. — In connection with this poem have the chil- 
dren read and talk about the events of 1776. 



LESSON CLXXVin. 

LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 

Assume that you were an invalid and went to Florida 
in December. You improved rapidly in health, so that 
you were able to spend most of your time very pleasantly 
out of doors. In April you wrote a letter from Florida, 
to a friend in your native state, from the topics below. 

Reproduce the letter in full. 

1. Reasons for going to Florida, 

2. The climate there in winter. 
^ 3. Vegetation and fruits. 

4. How the time was spent. 

5. You expect to return in May, and you speak of the 
contrast that will appear. 

LESSON CLXZIX. 

READING EXERCISE. 

Read in class the following extract from Washington 

Irving : — 

The American Bobolink. 

The happiest bird of our spring, however, and one that rivals the 
European lark, in my estimation, is the bobolincoln, or bobolink, as 
he is commonly called. He arrives at that choice portion of our year 
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which, in this latitude, answers to the description of the month of 
May so often given by the poets. With us it begins about the middle 
of May, and lasts until nearly the middle of June. Earlier than this, 
winter is apt to return on its traces, and to blight the opening beauties 
of the year ; and later than this begin the parching and panting and 
. dissolving heats of summer. But in this genial interval nature is in 
all her freshness and fragrance; "the rains are over and gone, the 
flowers appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land." The trees are now 
in their fullest foliage and brightest verdure ; the woods are gay with 
the clustered flowers of the laurel ; the air is perfumed by the sweet- 
brier and the wild rose ; the meadows are enameled with clover blos- 
soms ; while the young apple, the peach, and the plum begin to swell, 
and the cherry to glow, among the green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the bobolink. He comes 
amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season ; his life seems all sensi- 
bility and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He is to be found in the 
soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest meadows, and is most in song 
when the clover is in blossom. He perches on the topmost twig of a 
tree, or on some long, flaunting weed, and, as he rises and sinks with 
the breeze, pours forth a succession of rich, tinkling notes, crowding 
one upon another, like the outpouring melody of the skylark, and pos- 
sessing the same rapturous character. Sometimes he pitches from the 
summit of a tree, begins his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, 
and flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if overcome with 
ecstasy at his own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit of his para- 
mour, always in full song, as if he would win her by his melody, and 
always with the same appearance of intoxication and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the bobolink was the 
envy of my boyhood. He crossed my path in the sweetest weather, 
and the sweetest season of the year, when all nature called to the 
fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in every bosom ; but when 1, 
luckless urchin ! was doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong 
day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a schoolroom. It seemed as if the 
little varlet mocked at me as he flew by in full song, and sought to 
taunt me with his happier lot. Oh, how I envied him 1 No lessons, 
no task, no hateful school ; nothing but holiday frolic, green fields, 
and fine weather. Had I been then more versed in poetry, I might 
have addressed him in the words of Logan to the cuckoo, — 
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" Sweet bird 1 tliy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 

" Oh I could I fly, I 'd fly with thee; 
We'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 
Companions of the spring 1 " 



LESSON CLXXX. 

READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read the following description of the bobolink taken 
from Lowell's poem, Under the Willows : — 

Frank-hearted hostess of the field and wood, 
Gypsy, whose roof is every spreading tree, 
June is the pearl of our New England year. 
Still a surprisal, though expected long, 
Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 
Makes a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back. 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sky. 
With one great gush of blossom storms the world. 

A week ago the sparrow was divine, 

The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence. 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet come ; 

But now, oh rapture! sunshine winged and voiced. 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the West 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy clouds. 

Gladness of woods, skies, water, all in one. 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June ! Dear June ! Now God he praised for June ! 

— James R. Lowell. 
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2. Describe the pictures which the poem suggests to 
your mind. 

3. Point out the passages in living's American Bobo- 
link to which Lowell's description of the bird corresponds. 

LESSON CLXXXL 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Commit to memory the following exquisite little poem 
— one of the most beautiful of its kind in the English 
language: — 

Robert op Lincoln. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain side or meed, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-oMink, bob-o*-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest; 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o*-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look, what a nice, new coat is mine ; 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife. 

Pretty and quiet, with plain, brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life. 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-oMink, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
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Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a nun is she ; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
Bob-oMink, bob-o*-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can ! 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight 1 
There, as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might : 
Bob-oMink, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice, good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house white I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell. 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o*-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid. 
Half-forgotten that merry air : 
. Bob-o*-link, bob-oMink, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
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Nobody knows but ray mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
Bob-o*-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

— William C. Bryant. 



LESSON CLXXXIL 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on the bobolink as described by 
Irving, Lowell, and Bryant. State which of the three 
selections gives you the most pleasing picture of the bird. 

LESSON CLXXXin. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

1. Write a letter of . recommendation for a personal 
friend. 

2. Write an application for a position as teacher in a 
neighboring town. 

3. Write a note of thanks for some favor received. 

4. Write, extending an invitation to a friend to dine 
with you. 

5. Write a note acknowledging the receipt of a check 
for services. 
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IiESSON CLXZZIV. 

WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

Some for tomewhat. 

The following sentences indicate the correct use of the 
words in Italics : — 

1. Some of the boys are very noisy to-day. 

2. My father is somewhat better this morning. 

Exercise I. 
Complete the following sentences: — 

1. You came to church late last Sunday. 

2. Is that boy tired V No, but he is lazy. 

3. You are earlier than yesterday ; still you are late. 

4. Charles is more accurate than William, but neither one is 

accurate enough. 

Zeam for tetteh, 

A little thought will enable you to see the distinction 
between learn and teach^ and to use these words correctly. 

Exercise 2. 
1. Complete the following sentences: — 

1. Susie music very easily ; it is a pleasure to her. 

2. Mother me to talk before I was two years old. 

3. Little Tom is his letters ; his sister is him. 

4. It is of little use to try to a boy who does not care to . 

2. What is the meaning of to learti f 

3. What is the meaning of to teach f 

ThU or thai for «o or thuB» 

Such expressions as this long^ that far ^ etc., are wrong. 
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Exercise 3. 
Complete the following sentences: — 

1. I did not go far. 

2. You talked an hour. It is not possible that I talked long. 

3. far and no farther shalt thou come. , 

4. You can finish this in ten minutes. I cannot finish it soon. 

5. How much did you pay for that book? Twenty cents. I 
should not think you could buy it cheap. 

6. The boy held his hands far apart. 

Otily. 

The difficulty in using onlt/ arises from not knowing 
where to place it in a sentence. Explain the different 
meanings conveyed by the word onli/ in the following 

sentences : — 

1. Only the boy snatched the apple. 

2. The boy only snatched the apple. 

3. The boy snatched only the apple. 

Exercise 4. 
In the following sentences use only in as many different 
places as possible, and explain the changes in meaning: — 

1. My sister read the Bible this morning. 

2. Little George hit his brother in the eye. 

3. A man with a wheelbarrow can earn a dollar in a half day. 

4. That child can spell words of two syllables. 

LESSON CLXXXV. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Exercise. 

1. Make a list of things that are: — 

sweet bitter spicy oily tart fragrant 

acid salt crisp sour delicious poisonous 

2. Name several things which are made from : — 

glass iron paper tin horn flour 

i¥Ood cloth "wool lead lime steel 



admirable 


architect 


area i 


alpaca 


avalanche 


archipelago 


barbarous 


Caribbean 
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IJ3SSON CLXZXVI. 

WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 

envelop 
envelope 
exquisite 
granary 

1. In the first word, which syllable is accented ? 

2. Sound each syllable in the second. 

3. In the third, what sound has ch? Which syllable 
is accented ? Sound a in the accented syllable. 

4. Sound each syllable in the fourth. 

5. Sound ch in the fifth. Sound each syllable. 

6. How many syllables in the sixth ? 

7. Sound each vowel in the seventh. Sound ch. 

8. Which is the accented syllable in the eighth? 

9. Find out all you can about the ninth and tenth. 

10. Which syllable are you to accent in the eleventh ? 

11. Sound each syllable in the twelfth. 

12. After the words have been pronounced, write them, 
separating each into syllables and marking the accent. 

13. Define the words or use them in oral sentences. 

LESSON CLXXXVn. 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Commit the following poem to memory: — 

The Wind and Stream. 
A brook came stealing from the gromid ; 

You scarcely saw its silvery gleam 
Among the herbs that hung around 

The borders of the winding stream, 
The pretty stream, the placid stream, 
The softly-gliding, bashful stream. 
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A breeze came wandering from the sky, 

Light as the whispers of a dream ; 
He put the overhanging grasses by, 

And softly stooped to kiss the stream, 
The pretty stream, the flattered stream. 
The shy, yet unreluctant stream. 

The water, as the wind passed o'er. 

Shot upward many a glancing beam, 
Dimpled and quivered more and more, 

And tripped along, a livelier stream. 
The flattered stream, the simpering stream, 
The fond, delighted, silly stream. 

Away the airy wanderer flew 
To where the fields with blossoms teem, 

To sparkling springs and rivers blue. 
And left alone that little stream. 

The flattered stream, the cheated stream, 

The sad, forsaken, lonely stream. 

That careless wind came never back ; 

He wanders yet the fields, I deem ; 
But, on its melancholy track. 

Complaining went that little stream. 
The cheated stream, the hopeless stream. 
The ever-murmuring, mourning stream. 

— William C. Bryant. 

LESSON GLXXXVin. 

PREPARATION FOR COMPOSITION. 

COAJi. 

1. Anthracite and bituminous coa.1 — how do they 
differ ? In what parts of the country are they found ? 

2. Coalmining. Cannel coal; why so called? 

3. When coal was first used for fuel. 

4. Gas manufactured from coal. Coke. 

5. Charcoal — how made; its use. 
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IJSSSON CTiXyXTX. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write what you have learned about coal, using the 
topics in the preceding lesson, in the order given. Add 
any other facts you may have learned about coal in your 
reading. 

LESSON CXC. 
CONVERSATION AND READING. 

1. Select topics and talk about the different events in 
the life of Abraham liincoln. 

2. Read in class Emerson's address on Abraham Lin- 
coln. _ BlYIBRSIDB LiTXRATVRX SbRIKS, No. U2. 

3. Read very carefuUy Bryant's tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln in the following poem : — 

The Death of Lincoln. 

Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 

Gentle and merciful and just 1 
Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 

The sword of power, a nation *s trust I 

In sorrow by thy bier we stand. 

Amid the awe that hushes all. 
And speak the anguish of a land 

That shook with horror at thy fall. 

Thy task is done ; the bond are free : 

AVe bear thee to an honored grave, 
Whose proudest monument shall be 

The broken fetters of the slave. 
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Pure was thy life ; its bloody clos^ 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light. 

Among the noble host of those 
Who perished in the cause of Right. 

— William C. Bryant. 



LESSON CXCI. 
STUDY OF POEM. 

The most noted of Mr. Bryant's poems is ThanatopBiB 
— a view of death. It is one of the finest of all poems 
in English. If the age of the writer is taken into con- 
sideration, there is no other to be compared with it. The 
last stanza, which is here quoted, is especially beautiful: — 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

1. Read the whole poem very carefully. 

2. To whom does Nature speak ? How ? 

3. Meaning of Holds communion with her visible forms? 

4. Mention some of the visible forms. 

5. Does Nature speak to the many or to the few? 
Why? 

6. Illustrate how Nature's voice may be one of gladness. 

7. How may it be a voice of sympathy ? 

8. In like manner follow the poem through, verse by 
verse, and seek answers to questions which may suggest 
themselves. 
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usssoN cxcn. 

READING AND CONVERSATION. 

The following poem was written sixty-five years after 
Thanatopsis^ and is the last of Bryant's poetical writings. 
1. Read the poem very carefully: — 

Our Fellow Worshipers. 

Think not that thou and I 
Are here the only worshipers to-day, 

Beneath this glorious sky, 
Mid the soft airs that o'er the meadows play ;' 

These airs, whose breathing stirs 
The fresh grass, are our fellow worshipers. 

See, as they pass, they swing 
The censers of a thousand flowers that bend 

O'er the young herbs of spring. 
And the sweet odors like a prayer ascend, 

While, passing thence, the breeze 
Wakes the grave anthem of the forest trees. 

It is as when, of yore. 
The Hebrew poet called the mountain steeps, 

The forests, and the shore 
Of ocean, and the mighty mid-sea deeps, 

And stormy wind, to raise 
A universal symphony of praise. 

For, lo 1 the hills around. 
Gay in their early green, give silent thanks ; 

And, with a joyous sound, 
The streamlet's huddling waters kiss their banks, 

And, from its sunny nooks. 
To heaven, with grateful smiles, the valley looks. 
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The blossomed apple tree, 
Among its flowery tufts, on every spray, 

Offers the wandering bee 
A fragrant chapel for his matin lay ; 

And a soft bass is heard 
From the quick pinions of the humming bird. 

Haply — for who can tell ? — 
Aerial beings, from the world unseen. 

Haunting the sunny dell, 
Or slowly floating o'er the flowery green, 

May join our worship here. 
With harmonies too fine for mortal ear. 

— William C. Bryant, 

2. Does this poem indicate that Bryant's love of nature 
diminished with age ? 

3. What is your idea of the thought suggested in the 
last stanza ? 

4. Contrast this poem with Thanatopsis. 



TO THE TEACHER. 

The following poems by Ralph Waldo Emerson are suggested for 
supplementary work or for reading lessons during the study of the 
Emerson chapter : — 

Each and AIL My Garden, 

Good-Bye, Two Rivers, 

The Humble-Bee. The Miracle. 

Forbearance. The South Wind, 

The Apology. Friendship, 

Boston Hymn. April. 

Much of the best American prose is to be found in Emerson's 
essays. Many of these essays are beyond the understanding of the 
pupils of this grade, but the following, which may be found in the 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 42, will interest all thoughtful girls 
and boys : — 

The Fortune of the Republic. The Emancipation Proclamation. 

The Young American. Abraham Lincoln. 

The American Scholar, 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LESSON cxcm. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



Read carefully the following sketch of Emerson's life : — 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of America's greatest original thinkers, 
was born in Boston, May 25, 1803. Many of his ancestors were clergy- 
men. His father, William Emerson, pastor of the First Church, 
Boston, died when Ralph was a young boy, and his mother, "a woman 
of high qualities and dignified bearing," was left in straitened cir- 
cumstances with six young children to care for. The church gave 
Mrs. Emerson an annual allowance and the use of the parsonage for 
several years. With this aid, and by taking boarders, Mrs. Emerson 
was able to keep her little family from want. At one time Ralph 
and his brother Edward had but one overcoat between them, and 
were often taunted by their schoolmates because they wore it in turn. 

163 
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Ralph was fitted for Harvard in the Boston Latin SchooL He 
worked his way through college, meeting his expenses by taking the 
position of " President's Freshman " and being a waiter at the College 
commons. He also received help from a scholarship fund, and taught 
school during the college vacations. In 1821 he graduated and again 
taught school, at the same time studying theology under Dr. Chan- 
ning*s direction. He preached in various pulpits after 1826, and in 
1829 became the colleague of the Rev. Henry Ware of the Second 
Church, Boston. Eighteen months later Mr. Ware resigned and Emer- 
son was chosen to fill his place. In 1832 he severed his connection 
with the church because of scruples against adhering to some of its 
established customs. He never again took charge of a parish, though 
he continued to preach from time to time. 

Emerson had been obliged to go south in 1826 for his own health, 
and later for his wife's. After her death in 1832, he sailed for Malta 
in a small trading brig, hoping that the long voyage and change of 
air and scene would shake off once and for all the disease that had 
threatened him so often. Such proved to be the result, for after this 
time he was comparatively well. He landed at Malta after a five 
weeks' voyage, crossed to Sicily and then to Italy, seeking all the time 
" men that are great or interesting " rather than the sights that please 
the ordinary tourist. " And yet," he wrote, " I would give all Rome 
for one man such as were fit to walk here, and could feel and impart 
the sentiment of the place." He did not like Venice. " It is a great 
oddity, a city for beavers, but to my thought a most disagreeable 
residence. You feel always in prison and solitary. It is as if you 
were always at sea. I soon had enough of it." He spent an after- 
noon and night with Carlyle at Craigenputtoch. A strong affection 
grew out of this visit and lasted through life. The correspondence 
between them which followed has been published. He went to see 
Wordsworth also, and met Coleridge and John Stuart Mill in London. 

Emerson came home in the autumn of 1833. He immediately 
resumed his preaching, and also began to lecture. In 1835 Emerson 
went to live at the house in Concord, Mass., which was his home for 
the rest of his life. He made a second visit to England in 1847, met 
many distinguished people, and gave lectures in different parts of the 
country. These lectures were, for the most part, well received. 

He gave courses of lectures during successive winters in Boston, 
and gradually widened his field, lecturing at last both south and west. 
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In 1872 he was much shaken by the burning of his house. The 
neighbors saved everything in it but a few papers in the garret. 
Many houses were at once thrown open to the family, one of them 
the familiar "Old Manse," whose shelter they accepted. 

Emerson's friends urged upon him the need of a change of scene, 
and finally induced him to sail for England with his eldest daughter. 
The travelers visited Egypt and Greece before they returned. The 
expense of this tour and the cost of restoring his house were more 
than met by the contributions which were sent from all parts of the 
country for these two purposes. 

After his return, Emerson occasionally read a paper or lecture in 
public, but his failing memory gradually rendered him unfit for this 
task. He died of pneumonia, April 27, 1882, and was buried in 
Sleepy Hollow, Concord, not far from the graves of Hawthorne and 
Thoreau. 

LESSON CXCIV. 

CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

1. Birthplace and family of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

2. His mother. 

3. Struggles with poverty. 

4. His life at Harvard. 

5. Preparation for the ministry. 

6. Settlement as a minister and resignation. 

7. Health and travels. 

8. Places visited and impressions. 

9. Noted men whom he counted as his friends. 

10. His life work. 

11. Emerson as a thinker and writer. 

12. His death. 

LESSON CXCV. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write in a connected form what you have learned about 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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IiESSON CXCVL 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Commit to memory and recite the following little poem 
by Emerson: — 

A Fable. 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter "Little Prig"; 

Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very big ; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If Tm not so large as you. 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

1*11 not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track ; 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put 

If I cannot carry forests on my back. 

Neither can you crack a nut." 

— Ralph W. Emerson. 

iiEssoN cxcvn. 

QUOTATIONS FROM EMERSON. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Study the meaning of the following extracts from 
Emerson's writings. In writing from dictation remember 
that capitals and punctuation need attention, as well as 
spelling. 
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1. Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 
His hearth the earth, his hall the azure dome. 

2. He that feeds men serveth few ; 
He serves all who dares be true. 

3. Deep in the man sits fast his fate 
To mold his fortunes mean or great. 

4. Wilt thou seal up the avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt, as if God wrote the bilL 

6. Some of your hurts you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived. 
But what torments of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived 1 

6. Night dreams trace on memory's wall 

Shadows of the thoughts of day. 

7. Around the man "who seeks a noble end, 
Not angels, but divinities attend. 

8. This passing moment is an edifice 

Which the Omnipotent cannot rebuild. 

9. That each should in his house abide, 
Therefore was the world so wide. 

Oral Exercise. 
Give the meaning of each extract in your own words. 

iiEssoN cxcvm. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

In these Language Exercises you have frequently been 
asked to read and to study poems, and then to express in 
your own words the ideas that you have gained from the 
reading and study. These poems are among the best 
productions of American authors. Besides books of 
poems, there are many other books well worth your 
reading. No doubt you have read many that are ex- 
cellent, and can remember much that you have read. 
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1. Make a list of the titles of books which you have 
read within one year. 

2. Write a short account of the book with which you 
are most familiar. 

To THE Teacher. — Arrange the names of the pupils alphabeti- 
cally in a blank book, and under each name note the books and 
papers that have been read by the pupils recently. For this purpose, 
pupils may make a weekly report to the teacher. Thus an oppor- 
tunity will be given for valuable suggestions as to good books for 
future use. 

At least one half hour each week should be set apart for conversa- 
tion with pupils upon the books and papers they are reading. 



IiESSON CXCIX. 
MEMORY EXERCISE. 
Commit to memory and recite the following stanzas: — 

The Rhodora. 

In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool 
Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky. 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose, 
I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 

— Ralph W. Emerson. 
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IiESSON CC. 

NEIGHBORHOOD STUDY. 

1. Vegetables, including trees — kinds and uses. 

2. Wild flowers — names and description. 

3. Business of the people — farming, different kinds 
of manufactures, trade or commerce. 

4. Beautiful scenery — describe it, and tell in what its 
beauty consists. 

6. Public buildings or other works of art, such as 
monuments, statues, etc. 

To THE Teacher. — Such lessons as the above maybe made in- 
teresting and profitable if the pupils are led to observe carefully, and 
to make orderly reports of what they have learned. 

^ It may be necessary to divide such lessons as this into two or three 
parts, in order to give the pupils more time to investigate the diiferent 
subjects. 

LESSON CCL 

COMPOSITION. 

Write upon one or more of the topics given in the pre- 
ceding lesson, giving a full and interesting account of what 
vou have learned and how you learned it. 

iiEssoN con. 

WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

JIfad for angry, 

A man who is mad is insane. 
A dog that is mad is rabid. 

Exercise I. 

1. Use angri/ in each of three sentences of your own. 

2. Use mad in each of three sentences. 
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Ought. 

The word ought should never be used after had, hadn't^ 
don't, or doesnH. 

1. The boy ought (not had ought) to retam immediately. 

2. You ought to have come an hour earlier. 

3. You ought never to use hadn't ought. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Use ottght to in each of three sentences. 

2. Use ought to have in each of three sentences. 

3. Use ought not in each of three sentences. 

4. Use ought not to have in each of three sentences. 

But what for t^a< or for fru< that. 

The words but and what should seldom be used to- 
gether. 

Exercise 3. 

In the following sentences substitute the proper word 
or words for but what : — 

1. I am not sure but what he will recover. 

2. I will not deny but what you are right. 

3. There is no doubt but what he will return. 

4. I don't know but what I may go. 

5. Nen^r fear but what James will succeed. 

Clever for good-natured. 

Exercise 4. 

Learn the correct definition for clever and then com- 
plete the following sentences: — 

1. The man performed many tricks. 

2. A man seldom shows anger. 

3. The boy answered in a manner. 

4. A boy may be at mathematics but very stupid in grammar. 
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Oft of and off fronn. 

Qf and /row should not be used after off. 

1. The man jumped off or from the roof. 

2. The boy fell ojT the horse. 

Exercise 5. 

1. Complete the following sentences: — 

1. The child fell the chair. 

2. The bird dropped the tree. 

3. The boy tumbled the wagon. 

2. Use off in five sentences of your own. 

usssoN ccin. 

READING AND CONVERSATION. 

1. Read the following poem and become familiar with 
all words used, and with the charming word pictures: — 

The Snowstorm. 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields 
Seems nowhere to alight : the w hi ted air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around th€f radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind's masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So f ancif uly so savage, naught cares he 
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For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer's sighs ; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone. 
Built in an age, the mad wind's nigiit work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

— Ralph W. Emerson. 

2. Read Whittier's description of the storm in Snotth 
Bound. 

3. Compare Whittier's and Emerson's description of a 
snowstorm. Note points of likeness and of difference. 
What difference can you see in the style of writing ? 



LESSON CCIV. 

COMPOSITION. 
Write a composition on Snowstorms. 



IiESSON GOV. 

DERIVATIVES. 
Exercise. 
The following words are selected from certain lessons 
already learned. First tell from what root word each is 
derived, and then use the derivative in a sentence : — 



broken 


gone 


frozen 


blown 




done 


given 


fallen 


shaken 




bitten 


drawn 


seen 


spoken 




eaten 


flown 


written 


stolen 




driven 


forgotten 


grown 


taken 
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LESSON CCVL 

USES OF WORDS. 

Exercise. 
Divide the following sentences into parts according to 
uses, and explain the uses of the parts: — 

1. The decision of the judge increased the irritation of the people. 

2. I stand upon my native hills again. 

3. The words of mercj'^ fell from his lips. 

4. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

5. That divine messenger comes with a noiseless footstep. 

6. The noblest mind has the best contentment. 

7. Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit. 

8. My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow in the sky. 

9. The next day Congress took a vote upon the resolutions. 

10. The frightened animal sought the open country. 

11. A fine ship arrived unexpectedly in the bay. 

12. Over the sea our galleys went. 

13. The evil that men do lives after them. 

14. While we were talking a third messenger arrived. 

15. I stood on the bridge at midnight 
As the clocks were striking the hour. 

16. At the close of day the long train of horsemen reached the 
village. 

17. In peasant or divine, true worth will shine. 

18. The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

19. Toiling, rejoicing, soiTowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees its close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a nighVs repose. 
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IiESSON CCVIL 

QUOTATIONS FROM EMERSON. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write the following extracts from dictation: — 

1. That book is good 

Which puts me in a working mood. 

2. The brook sings on, but sings in vain, 
Wanting the echo in my brain. 

3. On bravely through the sunshine and the showers I 
Time hath his work to do, and we have ours. 

4. What central flowing forces, say, 
Make up thy splendor, matchless day? 

5. To read the sense the woods impart 
You must bring the throbbing heart. 

6. 'Tis man's perdition to be safe. 
When for the truth he ought to die. 

7. Out from the heai*t of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old. 

8. Know'st thou what wove yon woodbird's nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Oral Exercise. 
Tell the meaning of each selection in your own words. 

LESSON CCVUL 

MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Commit the following fragment to memory: — 

A Fragment on the Poet. 
Let me go where'er I will 
I hear a sky-born music still : 
It sounds from all things old. 
It sounds from all things young. 
From all that's fair, from all that's foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
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It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the song of woman heard, 

But in the darkest, meanest things 

There alway, alway something sings. 

'Tis not in the high stars alone. 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast's mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers. 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings. 

— Ralph W. Emerson. 

LESSON CCIX. 
CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 

Find out all that you can about metals from your own 
observation, from books, from your teacher, and from any 
other source possible. 

Use the following notes, and such others as you may 
wish to add: — 

1. What are metals ? Different kinds. Where found ? 
How obtained ? 

2. One of the most common. Some of its qualities. 
Some of the uses of this metal. 

3. If this metal could not be obtained, what other 
metal might take its place ? In what way, if any, would 
it be inferior ? 

UESSSON CCX. 
COMPOSITION. 

Write what you have learned about metals, arranging 
your work in an orderly manner. 
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LESSON CCXL 
QUOTATIONS FROM EMERSON. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Copy the following selections taken from Emerson's 
Essay an DomeBtic Life: — 

1. The liousehold is the home of the man as well as of the child. 

2. Fact is better than fiction, if only we could get pure fact. 

3. The history of your fortunes is written first in your life. 

4. Take off all the roofs, from street to street, and we seldom find 
the temple of any higher god than Prudence. 

5. We owe to man higher succors than food and fire. We owe to 
man, man. 

6. The great make us feel first of all the indifference of circum- 
stances. 

7. The vice of government, the vice of education, the vice of 
religion, is one with that of private life. 

8. Every individual nature has its own beauty. 

9. The secret power of form over the imagination and affections 
transcends all our philosophy. 

10. The ornament of a house is the friends who frequent it. 

11. The fountain of beauty is the heart, and every generous 
thought illustrates the walls of your chamber. 

Oral Exercise. 
After writing the foregoing sentences, explain the 
meaning they convey to you. 

LESSON ccxn. 

USES OF WORDS. 

Exercise I. 
Tell the uses of the parts of the sentences between the 
vertical lines : — 

1. Those I lazy | men | will finish | that work | next week. | 

2. You I will find | the book | on the lower shelf. | 
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3. That I old | ship | strains and tosses | in the storm. | 

4. Now. and then | the lonely | whip-poor-will | calls | from the 
grove. I 

5. Icebergs | from the Arctic Ocean | melt | in the Gulf Stream. | 

6. I I finally | reached | my destination | in an exhausted condi- 
tion. I 

7. Evergreen | trees | are covered | with foliage | all the year. | 

Exercise 2. 
Divide the sentences into parts as in Exercise 1, and 
explain the use of the parts. 

1. Pleasantly rose next mom the sun on the village of Grand Pr^. 

2. Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away. 

3. The needle of the compass always points toward the north. 

4. The ungrateful boy knew that his mother was worrying about 
him. 

5. The snow upon those hills will melt late in July. 

6. The birds which go south will return early in the spnng. 

LESSON ccxm. 

TELEGRAMS. 

The cost of sending a telegram depends upon the num- 
ber of words in it. The words in the heading^ address^ 
and signature are not counted as parts of the telegram. 

In writing telegrams, be sure to express your ideas 
clearly and in the fewest words possible. Unimportant 
words are usually omitted. 

The following despatch was recently received: — 

" Cars off track. None hurt. Shall be two hours late." 

This means, " The cars are off the track, but no one is 
hurt. I shall reach home two hours later than I expected." 

The telegram cost 25 cents. If it had been sent in the 
second form, the expense would have been much greater. 
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Write from the notes below, telegrams of not more than 
ten words each : — 

1. You want ten copies of Webster's Academic Diction- 
ary forwarded from the American Book Company, New 
York, to your store in Boston. 

2. Engage a stateroom on board a steamer that leaves 
Fall River for New York to-night. 

3. You have unexpectedly met an old acquaintance, 
and have invited him to dine with you at home. Send a 
telegram to your mother, informing her of the fact. 

4. You have just reached Liverpool, after a stormy 
voyage. Send by cable a telegram of fewer than five 
words informing your friends of your safe arrival. 

UESSSON CCXIV. 
A HISTORICAL LETTER. 

Suppose that you were living near Lexington, April 
19, 1775, and saw all that occurred at or near that 
village. Write a letter to your cousin living in England, 
giving an account of what you saw and heard on that 
memorable day. 

UESSSON CCZV. 
MEMORY EXERCISE. 

The following hymn is one of the finest writings in 
American literature. Commit it thoroughly to memory: — 

Concord Hymn. 
{Sung at the completion of the Battle Monument, April 19, 1836.) 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to ApriFs breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
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The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

— Ralph W. Emerson. 

LESSON CCZVI. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Arrange notes for a connected account of the way 
in which you spent your last vacation. 

2. Write the account. 

LESSON ccxvn. 

QUOTATIONS FROM EMERSON. 

Dictation Exercise. 
Write from dictation the following extracts from Emer- 
son's E%%ay on Friendship: — 

1. Our intellectual and active powers increase with our affection. 

2. I cannot choose but rely on my own poverty more than on 
your wealth. 

3. fiashfulness and apathy are a tough husk in which a delicate 
organization is protected from premature ripening. 

4. Happy is the house that shelters a friend. 

5. A friend is a person with whom I may be sincere. 

6. Better be a nettle in the side of your friend, than his echo. 

7. The condition which high friendship demands is ability to 
d6 without it. 
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8. We talk of choosing our friends, but friends are self -elected. 

9. The only reward of virtue is virtue ; the only way to have a 
friend is to be one. 

10. The essence of friendship is entireness, a total magnauinciity 
and trust. 

Oral Exercise. 

Explain in your own words the meaning of each of the 
foregoing extracts. 

LESSON cczvin. 

WORDS OFTEN MISUSED. 

Theae and those with sort or kind. 

Sort and kind are singular nouns. These and those are 
plural. Hence these sort and those kind are absurdities. 
Them kind is still worse. 

Exercise I. 
1. Complete the following sentences: — 

1. I do not like kind of apples. 

2. Do not read sort of books. 

3. kind of people are always finding fault. 

4. is not the sort of flowers I ordered. 

2. Use kind in three sentences of your own. 

3. Use sort in three sentences of your own. 

Ain't. 

Although in very common use ain't is a vulgarism, and 
should be avoided. 

Exercise 2. 
Criticise the use of the following expressions : — 

1. a long ways. 6. rise up. 

2. wa'ift for wasn't. 7. a good deal. 

3. widow woman. 8. such an one. 

4. as much as five. 9. carried off the sewerage. 

5. about time to go, 10. overflown. 
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Two negatives used together have the force of an 
affirmative. 

Exercise 3. 

Explain the difference in the meaning of the sentences 
in the following pairs: — 

j I called but once. J I think I cannot go. 

* ( I didn't call but once. ' ( I cannot go I don't thhik. 

( Mary has only one diess. (I have no use for the horse. 

' ( Mai-y hasn't only one dress. ' ( I haven't no use for the horse. 

iThe man can hardly lift the load. 
The man can't hardly lift the 6. 
load. 



There was nobody in the room. 
There wasn't nobody in the 
room. 



Aa^a», for «o a». 

The following sentences show you the correct use of 
the foregoing words : — 

1 . Mary is as tall as James. 

2. Mary is not so tall as James. 

3. We are neither so rich nor so well dressed as they, but 

we are quite as happy. 

Exercise 4. 
1. Complete the following sentences : 

1. If I'm not large you, 

2. You are not small I, 

3. And not half spry. 

4. The old horse looks forlorn a winter crow. 

5. The old horse does not look forlorn he did. 

6. The dog is not playful the cat. 

7. I can not pay the money soon you wish. 

2. Use in three sentences of your own as — as. 

3. Change the same sentences so that you must use 

so — US' 
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LESSON CCXIX. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1. Write an advertisement for a situation as book- 
keeper dn some large store. State your qualifications and 
give references. 

2. Write such an answer to your advertisement as you 
would like to receive. 

3. Adveiiiise the loss of a watch, giving some particu- 
lars, and offering a reward. 

4. Write an advertisement, stating that you have found 
a watch which the owner can have by proving property 
and paying charges. 

To THE Teacher. — Select from some newspaper half a dozen 
advertisements and write them on the blackboard. Call attention to 
the forms, and give such instruction as the pupil will need in this 
lesson. 

LiSSSON CCZX. 

REVIEW. 

Exercise. 

The following words have been selected from preceding 
lessons on Verb Forms, and they are all taken from the 
fourth column of words in your tables. 

1. Write from memory the first and the fifth form for 
each word: — 



sat 


lay 


took 


went 


flew 


shook 


gave 


chose 


wrote 


came 


rose 


blew 


ivore 


saw 


drove 


grew 


began 


threw 


ate 


did 



2. Use each word in the columns in an oral sentence, 
clearly indicating the time referred to. 
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LESSON CCXXT 
MEMORY EXERCISE. 

Ode. 

Commit to memory the following extract from Emerson's 
Ode^ sung in the Town Hall, Concord, July 4, 1867: — 

United States 1 the ages plead — 

Present and Past in under-song — 
Go put your creed into your deed, 

Nor speak with double tongue. 

For sea and land don't understand, 

Nor skies without a frown 
See rights for which the one hand fights 

By the other cloven down. 

Be just at home ; then write your scroll 

Of honor o*er the sea, 
And bid the broad Atlantic roll, 

A ferry of the free. 

And henceforth there shall be no chain, 

Save underneath the sea 
The wires shall murmur through the main 

Sweet songs of liberty. 

The conscious stars accord above, 

The waters wild below, 
And under, through the cable wove, 

Her fiery errands go. 

For he that worketh high and wise, 

Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 

Ere freedom out of man. 

— Ralph W. Emerson. 
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LESSON ccxzn. 

INFORMATION LESSON. 
Reproduce the following extract in your own words: — 

Bees. 

The life of a swai*m of bees is like an active and hazardous cam- 
paign of an army; the ranks are being continually depleted, and 
continually recruited. What adventures they have by flood and field, 
and what hairbreadth escapes I A strong swarm during the honey 
season loses, on an average, about four or five thousand per month, 
or one hundred and fifty per day. They are overwhelmed by wind 
and rain, caught by spiders, benumbed by cold, crushed by cattle, 
drowned in rivers and ponds, and in many nameless ways cut off or 
disabled. 

In the spring the principal mortality is from the cold. As the sun 
declines they get chilled before they can reach home. Many fall down 
outside the hive, unable to get in with their burden. One may see 
them come utterly spent and drop hopelessly into the gi*ass in front of 
their very doors. Before they can rest, the cold has stiffened them . 
I go out in April and May and pick them up by the handfuls, their 
baskets loaded with pollen, and warm them in the sun or in the 
house, or by the simple warmth of my hand, until they can crawl into 
the hive. Heat is their life, and an apparently lifeless bee may be 
revived by warming him. I have also picked them up while rowing 
on the river and seen them safely to shore. 

It is amusing to see them come hurrying home when there is a 
thunderstorm approaching. They come piling in till the rain is upon 
them. Those that are overtaken by the storm doubtless weather it 
as best they can in the sheltering trees or grass. It is not probable 
that a bee ever gets lost by wandering into strange and unknown parts. 
With their myriad eyes they see everything ; and then, their sense of 
locality is very acute, is, indeed, one of their ruling traits. When a 
bee marks the place of his hive, or of a bit of good pasturage in 
the fields or swamps, or of the bee-hunter's box of honey on the 
hills or in the woods, he returns to it as unerringly as fate. 

-T-JoHN Burroughs. 
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LESSON ccxxm 



WORDS 


OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 


heroine 


genuine 


preventive 


heroism 


national 


rational 


docile 


patriotic 


lamentable 


impious 


patriotism 


hospitable 



Study the spelling, pronunciation, and meaning of the 
words in the foregoing list. Copy the words, separating 
them into syllables, and mark the vowel sounds. The 
following will indicate errors in pronunciation to be 
guarded against : — 

1. Sound the vowel in the first and in the third syllable 
of the first and second words of the foregoing list. 

2. What sound has the vowel in each syllable of the 
third ? 

3. Pronounce the accented syllable of the fourth. 
Sound i in the second syllable. 

4. Sound the i in the fifth word. 

5. Sound the vowel in the first syllable of the sixth. 

6. Sound the a in the seventh and eighth. Which 
syllable is accented in each ? 

7. How many syllables are there in the ninth ? 

8. Sound the a in the first syllable of tlie tenth. 

9. Which syllable is accented in the eleventh ? Sound 
the vowel in the accented syllable. 

10. Sound the accented syllable in the twelfth. 

11. Name the primitive words in the first, second, 
fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and eleventh. 

12. Pronounce the primitive and then the derivative of 
each word called for in question eleven. 

13. Define each word, and use it in a sentence. 
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LESSON CCXZIV. 

READING EXERCISE. 

Read very carefully the following extract from Emer- 
son's essay on The Fortune of the Republic: — 

The Fortune of the Republic. 

Humanity asks that government shall not be ashamed to be tender 
and paternal, but that democratic institutions shall be more thought- 
ful for the interests of women, for the training of children, and for the 
welfare of sick and unable persons, and serious care of criminals, than 
was ever the best government of the old world. 

The genius of the country has marked out our true policy — oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity of civil rights, of education, of personal power, 
and not less of wealth ; doors wide open. If I could have it — free 
trade with all the world without toll or customhouses ; invitation as we 
now make to every nation, to every race and skin, white men, red men, 
yellow men, black men — hospitality of fair field and equal laws to 
all. Let them compete, and success to the strongest, the wisest, and 
the best. The land is wide enough, the soil has bread for all. 

I hope America will come to have its pride in being a nation of 
servants, and not of the served. How can men have any other ambi- 
tion where the reason has not suffered a disastrous eclipse ? Whilst 
every man can say I serve — to the whole extent of my being I apply 
my faculty to the service of mankind in my especial place — he therein 
sees and shows a reason for his being in the world, and is not a moth 
or incumbrance in it. 

The distinction and end of a soundly constituted man is his labor. 
Use is inscribed on all his faculties. Use is the end to which he 
exists. As the tree exists for its fruit, so a man for his work. A 
fruitless plant, an idle animal, does not stand in the universe. They 
are all toiling, however secretly or slowly, in the province assigned 
them, and to a use in the economy of the world ; the higher and more 
complex organizations to higher and more catholic service. And man 
seems to play, by his instincts and activity, a certain part that even 
tells on the general face of the planet, drains swamps, leads rivers 
into dry countries for their irrigation, perforates forests and stony 
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mountain chains with roads, hinders the inroads of the sea on the con- 
tinent, as if dressing the globe for happier races. 

On the whole, I know that the cosmic results will be the same, 
whatever the daily events may be. Happily we are under better 
guidance than of statesmen. Pennsylvania coal mines, and New York 
shipping, and free labor, though not idealists, gravitate in the ideal 
direction. Nothing less large than justice can keep them in good 
temper. Justice satisfies everybody, and justice alone. No monopoly 
must be foisted in, no weak party or nationality sacrificed, no coward 
compromise conceded to a strong partner. Every one of these is the 
seed of vice, war, and national disorganization. It is our part to 
carry out to the last the ends of liberty and justice. We shall stand, 
then, for vast interests ; north and south, east and west will be present 
to our minds, and our vote will be as if they voted, and we shall know 
that our vote secures the foundations of the state, good will, liberty 
and security of traffic and of production, and mutual increase of good 
will in the great interests. 

Our helm is given up to a better guidance than our own ; the course 
of events is quite too strong for any helmsman, and our little wherry 
is taken in tow by the ship of the great Admiral which knows the 
way, and has the force to draw men and states and planets to their 
good. 

Such and so potent is this high method by which the Divine Provi- 
dence sends the chiefest benefits under the mask of calamities, that I 
do not think we shall by any perverse ingenuity prevent the blessing. 

In seeing this guidance of events, in seeing this felicity without 
example that has rested on the Union thus far, I find new confidence 
for the future. I could heartily wish that our will and endeavor were 
more active parties to the work. But I see in all directions the light 
breaking. Trade and government will not alone be the favored aims 
of mankind, but every useful, eveiy elegant art, every exercise of 
imagination, the height of reason, the noblest affection, the purest 
religion, will find their home in our institutions, and write our laws 
for the benefit of mei^. 

— Ralph W. Emerson. 



TO THE TEACHER. 

The following chapter presents, in outline, the work in grammar 
which should be done by pupils at this stage of their language study. 
Thoughtful teachers will have no difficulty in filling in the outline with 
such supplementary exercises as are needed to make the lessons under- 
stood by the children. A more extended treatment of the subjects dis- 
cussed in this chapter will be found in Metcalf*s English Grammar. 

By the grammar of a language we mean th^ facts of the language. 
In teaching grammar, we should remember that pupils are to become 
acquainted with these facts, as far as possible, through their own 
efforts. Let the child become a discoverer, and let him experience 
the satisfaction that comes to every discoverer of truth. 

Grammar should be taught inductively. Pupils should be led, first, 
in the light of their own experience, to study the simple facts of lan- 
guage, and then to investigate the more difficult matters of construc- 
tion and inflection until they arrive at the general laws which govern 
its structure. In other words, pupils should be helped to help them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LESSON CCXXV. 

LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, SENTENCES. 

Language is the expression of thought in words, and is 
either oral or written. 

Oral language is made up of a succession of sounds, 
called words. Most words in English are different from 
those which in other languages express the same ideas. 

Written language is made up of letters, which usually 
represent sounds. These letters are grouped into words, 
each word, as in oral language, usually suggesting an idea. 

John caught a rabbit in his trap. 

The preceding group of words expresses a thought The 
thought can neither be seen nor heard. We speak and 
write words. We think thoughts and express them by 
words. A word alone does not express a thought, but an 
idea. Thoughts are made of connected, or related, ideas. 
Sentences are made of words. 

Exercise. 
1. How many sentences are there in the exercise below ? 
Why are they sentences? How many thoughts are ex- 
pressed ? 

1. The poor man worked hard for his family. 

2. The squirrel builds his nest in a tree. 

3. Four new books lie on my table. 

4. The steamer Priscilla runs to New York. 
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2. Distinguish between thoughts and sentences. Of 
what are spoken words made ? Written words ? 

8. Point out the words in each sentence that do not 
suggest any idea to you when taken alone. 

LESSON CCXZVI. 
THE SENTENCE. 

A gronp of words ezpresaing a oomplete thought is a 
sentence. 

Exercise I. 

Which of the following groups of words are sentences, 
and which are not ? Tell why: — 

1. The rain is falling quietly. 4. Lo I the poor Indian. 

2. Are you studying ? 5. Winter has its pleasures. 

3. The road is very 6. Every question has 

Exercise 2. 
Which of the sentences below make statements ? Which 
ask questions ? Which express commands or make entrea- 
ties ? Which exclaim ? 

1. The tree is known by its fruit. 

2. What nonsense you are talking I 

3. Do the leaves fall before the fruit ripens ? 

4. Owe no man anything. 

5. Who would inhabit this bleak world alone ? 

6. Be all of one mind. 

7. How great a matter a little fire kindleth I 

8. The truth shall make you free. 

Sentences that make statements are called declarative 
sentences; those that ask questions are interrogative sen- 
tences; those that express commands or make entreaties 
are imperative sentences; those that exclaim are exclamative 
sentences. 
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A declarative and an imperative sentence should be fol- 
lowed by a period (.). 

An interrogative sentence should be followed by an 
interrogation mark (?). 

An exclamative sentence should be followed by an 
exclamation point (!). 

Exercise 3. 

1. Write five declarative sentences. 

2. Write five interrogative sentences. 

3. Write five imperative sentences. 

4. Write five exclamative sentences. 



iiESSON ccxxvn. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

A studious pupil will gain the respect of his teacher. 

In this sentence the words will gain the respect of his 
teacher are used to make an assertion ; and the words A 
studious pupil are used to tell of whom the assertion is 
made. 

The part of a sentence which is used to make an assertion i3 
called the predicate. 

The part of a sentence used to tell of what (or of whom) the 
assertion is made is caUed the subject. 

Exercise. 
In each of the following sentences point out the predi- 
cate and the subject. Give reasons for your answer: — 

1. The yard of the court hall was crowded with people. 

2. Sulla marched on toward Rome. 

3. Birds of a feather flock together. 

4. The world knows nothing of its great men. 

5. The Lord's mercy endureth forever. 
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6 One swallow does not make a summer. 

7. Every man should bear his own burden. 

8. The committee drew up the rules. 

9. Lazy folks take the most pains. 

10. Our belated friends will arrive at three o'clock. 

11. Those brave little birds will remain here all winter. 

12. A company of men is approaching. 

A rolling stone gatherB no moss. 

In the foregoing sentence stone is the simple subject, and 
A rolling stone is the modified subject. 

To modify means to change the meaning or to add to it. 

Gathers is the simple predicate, and gathers no moss is 
the modified predicate. 

In like manner point out the simple subject, the mod- 
ified subject, the simple predicate, and the modified predi- 
cate in each sentence of the exercise in this lesson. 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE (continued). 
This beautiful elm my father planted many years ago. 

In this sentence several things are spoken of, viz. : the 
elm^ my father^ and years. In such sentences it is more 
difficult to find the subject, but if you will first look for 
the words that make the assertion, the difficulty will 
usually disappear. 

In the example above, the assertion is made by the 
words planted many years ago. These words form the 
predicate. Ask a question which shall include the pred- 
icate; as, Who planted the elm? and the answer will 
show what words make up the subject. 
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Exercise. 

Find the predicate and then the subject of each sen- 
tence below in the way indicated on the preceding page. 
Distinguish between the simple subject and predicate and 
the modified subject and predicate: — 

1. All green and fair the summer lies. 

2. The islands of the West Indies lie in the tropical regions. 

3. Deep in the forest arbutus doth hide. 

4. The greater portion of North America lies in one great area. 

5. Night by night the blast wails in the trees. 

6. The food of the mole consists of insects. 

7. To one tall-towered mill the long street climbs. 

8. Slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

9. The roar of death from three hundred cannon throats they 
heard undismayed. 

10. A strong passion for geographical knowledge distinguished the 
age of Columbus. 

IiESSON CCXXIZ. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

In an interrogative sentence, the arrangement of the 
subject and predicate is usually inverted. 

DECLARATIVE. Each exevdse \ must he well written, 
INTERROGATIVE. Mu9t \ euck exevcise \ be well written? 

In the declarative form, the subject generally stands 
first, and the predicate second. 

In the interrogative form, a part of the predicate usually 
stands first, the subject second, and the rest of the pred- 
icate third. 

Before analyzing an interrogative sentence, therefore, it 
is well to change it to the declarative form. 
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Exercise. 
Change the following sentences to the declarative f orm^ 
then separate the subject from the predicate, and point out 
the simple subject and the simple predicate: — 

1. Can gray hairs make folly venerable? 

2. Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 

3. Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star? 

4. What news do you bring us from the king? 

5. Did you not know his name ? 

6. Do the natives of the tropics dress scantily? 

7. Whose horse is the little boy driving? 

8. When will robin redbreast return ? 

9. Where have the wretched immigrants found a home ? 
10. Can any pupil in the class solve this problem? 

LESSON CCXXX. 
COMPELLATIVES. 

In the sentence, Richard^ will you bring me the morning 
paper? for what purpose is Richard used? What is the 
subject of the sentence ? What is the predicate ? 

As the name, Richard^ is used to call, or compel, the 
attention of the person addressed, it may be called a 
compellative. As you have seen, it forms no part of the 
subject or predicate, but is entirely independent of the 
sentence. 

The compellative should be separated from the rest of 
the sentence by a comma or by commas. 

Exercise. 

1. In each of the following sentences name the com- 
pellative. 

2. Point out the subject and the predicate. 
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1. Gentlemen, have you agreed upon a verdict? 

2. Thou, O Lord, shalt endure forever. 

3. Mr. President, I have but a few words to say. 

4. Now, friend William, I will grant your request. 

5. Venerable men, you have come down to us from a former 
generation. 

6. Cassius, I am armed in honesty. 

7. O Liberty ! my spirit felt thee there. 

8. Yes, social friend, I love thee well. 

9. Will you follow me> my brother? 



LESSON CCXXXL 
IMPERATIVE AND EXCLAMATIVE SENTENCES. 

Imperative sentences are used in giving commands and 
in making entreaties. As such commands and entreaties 
are usually made to some one who is present, the name, or 
the word standing for the name, of the one addressed is 
often omitted. If an imperative sentence contains a com- 
pellative, the latter must not be confounded with the 
subject. The subject is usually either thou or you. 

Stand (thou) fast^ lone sentinel of Grod^ 
On proud Athena^ % noblest MIL 

In this sentence, thou (understood) is the subject, and 
lone sentinel of God is a compellative. 

Ezclamative sentences are used to express surprise, fear, 
indignation, great pleasure, or other strong emotions ; as. 

What a beautiful flower you have! 
How cruelly the man acted! 

Exercise. 

1. Point out the imperative and the exclamative sen- 
tences, and give the reason for your classification. 
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2. Name the subject and the predicate of each sentence; 
Point out the compellative, if there is one. 

1. Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

2. How can you be so impolite 1 

8. O gallant captain, show some pity 
To a lady in distress. 

4. What a shocking story he told ! 

5. Oh dear ! what can the matter be ! 

6. Break, O Sea, on thy cold gray stones. 

7. Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 

8. What beautiful eyes the baby has ! 

0. Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 



LESSON cczxxn. 

USES OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

Every word in a sentence has some use, and may be 
classified according to its use. 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall. 

In this sentence the word holly tells the kind of branch ; 
branch names the thing that shone ; shone tells what the 
branch did; on the old oak wall tells where the holly 
shone ; wall names the thing on which it shone ; old and 
oak tell the kind of wall. 

Words are classified according to tbeir use into parts of speech. 

Exercise. 

Tell, in the manner illustrated above, the uses of as 
many words as possible in the sentences in the exercise 
on page 193. 
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LESSON ccxxxm. 

NOUNS. 

In Part I. (page 154) we learned that the word noun 
means name. 

New York is a large city. 

In this sentence, New York is a noun because it is a 

name. The word city is also a noun because it is a name. 

A word, or a group of words, used as a name, is caUed a noun. 

A noun is one of the parts of speech. 

We have also learned (Part I., page 155) that names 
that refer to some particular person, place, or thing, as 
Jo An, Boston^ are called proper nouns; and names that refer 
to classes of persons or things, as boy, city, are called 
common nouns. 

We have learned, too, that nouns denoting but one 
thing, as book, problem^ are in the singular number, while 
those which denote two or more things, as books, problems, 
are in the plural number. 

There are some nouns that are applied to groups of 
objects even when the names are in the singular number ; 
as, a herd, which is made up of a number of cattle ; an 
army, made up of a number of soldiers ; a school, a flocks 
etc. Each of these names has a plural — herds, armies, 
schools, flocks. You will notice, however, that these 
plurals are applied to a number of groups, not to a 
number of individuals. 

A name that in the singular number is applied to a 
collection of objects of the same kind, is called a col- 
lective noun. Nearly all collective nouns are common 
nouns. 
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PRONOUNS. 



Exercise I. 
Point out the nouns in the exercises on pages 193, 194, 
and 195. Tell whether they are common or proper, and 
whether they are singular or plural. Point out the 
collective nouns. 

Exercise 2. 
Name the objects of which the following collections 
may be composed: — 



bevy 


team 


covey fleet clump 


society 


club 


herd 


choir drove school 


regiment 


crew 


brood 


group suite family 


company 


gang 


class 


flock crowd couple 
IiESSON CCXZXIV. 


committee 




PRONOUNS. 





It is very awkward to repeat a noun several times in 
one sentence ; as, 

The men have raised the men's rifles and are about to 
discharge the rifles. 

To avoid this, we use a class of words called pronouns, 
(^pro-noun meaning for a noun^. Using pronouns in 
place of the nouns in the foregoing sentence, it will read. 

The men have raised their rifles^ and they are about to 
discharge them. 

A word used Instead of a noun is caUed a pronoun. 

A pronoun is one of the parts of speech. 

The name for which a pronojin stands is called its 
antecedent. The antecedent of a pronoun is not always 
expressed. 
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In the example given, men is the antecedent of their^ 
and rifles is the antecedent of them. 

Pronouns, like nouns, are singular or plural according 
as they are used for more than one person or thing. 

Pronouns are in the firsts secondy or third person accord- 
ing as they denote the speaker, the person spoken to, or 
the person or thing spoken of, and all pronouns which 
show by their form of what person they are, are called 
personal pronoims. 

List op Personal Pronouns (for Reference),^ 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

The speaker. It- iit 

_L. -^ ^ I, my, mine, me. We, our, ours, us. 

First Person, J ' •'' » > » > 

The person spoken to, 1 ^, . , . , . . , ^ 

Second Persm. J ^^""^ ^^^' *^™*' *^^- ^^' y**"' y°"'' y""'"- 
The person or thing 1 He, his, him ; They, their, theirs, them. 

spoken of. I she, her, hers ; 

Third Person, J it, its. 

Exercise I. 

1. Name each pronoun in this exercise, and point out 
its antecedent. Which of the pronouns refer to a person 
who is speaking ? which to a person spoken to ? which to 
a person or thing spoken of ? 

2. Point out the pronouns that have no antecedents 
expressed. 

1. A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he knows the 
true value of time, and will not suffer it to pass away in unnecessary 
pain. 

2. That he was the author of the work we believe to have been the 
opinion of all his friends. 

1 The list of personal pronouns is here repeated, for the convenience of 
the pupil, from page 158, Part I. 
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3. Where is the true man's fatherland ? 
Is it where he by chance is born ? 

4. To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she sp 
A various language. 

5. James and his bride became the talk of the village, and Jane 
often saw them from her window. 

6. The lad had taken off his scarf and thrust it into his pocket 
lest the rain should take the color out of it. 

7. There was no surprising Hendry unless he was in the mood for 
it, and his coolness was one of Jess's grievances. 

8. Jamie inquired for his mother in a tone that was meant to 
deceive me into thinking he did not care for her. 

9. Hendry was never tired of gloating over Jess's cleverness so long 
as she was not present. He was always athirst for fresh proofs of it. 

The syllable self (plural, selves) is often added to a 
personal pronoun, thus forming what is called a compound 
personal prononn ; as, myself themselves. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Select from the list of personal pronouns on page 
199 those that will take the syllable self. 

2. Select from the same list those that will take the 
syllable selves. 

LESSON CCXXZV. 
CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS. 

In the expressions, the man who is here ; the child whose 
parents are dead ; the gentleman to whom you spoke ; the 
tree which was planted ; the best hoy that entered our school ; 
we took such things as we wanted ; each word not in Italics 
evidently represents some noun in the same expression. 

Point out the nouns for which the foregoing words 
stand. 
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These words, who^ whoBe^ whorn^ which^ that^ and a«, are 
pronouns because they stand for nouns — their antece- 
dents. They are conjunctive pronouns when they join to 
their antecedents the statements in which the pronouns 
stand. 

A conjunctive pronoun is one that connects a statement of 
which it forms a part to some word which the statement 
modifies. 

Conjunctive pronouns are frequently called relative pro- 
nouns. 

Exercise. 

1. Point out each conjunctive pronoun and its ante- 
cedent: — 

1. They who live virtuously help those who come after. 

2. The happiest man is he that has no thought for himself. 

3. The peasant enjoyed his simple home with her who won his 
heart. 

4. He knew the arts in which the wise excel. 

5. Those whom I reverence, I fear. 

6. Remember thou whose hearts are sad. 

7. The rivers which discharge into the Pacific are few in number. 

8. Often I think of the beautiful town 
Thai is seated by the sea. 



LESSON CCXZXVI. 
ADJECTIVES. 

It is sometimes necessary to point out or describe more 
fully the object which is named by a noun. For instance, 
instead of saying, Boys are picking cherries^ I may wish to 
tell the number of boys, and so I say. Two hoys are picking 
cherries. In describing a field, I may say, The beautiful^ 
green field bordered the river bank. 
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WordB used to point out more fully, or describe, the objects 
designated by nouns and pronouns, are called adjectives. 

An adjective is one of the parts of speech. 

Exercise I. 
Those tall green trees belong to old Mr, Brown. 

In this sentence, those points out the trees as distant, 
tall indicates their height, and green their color; while old 
shows us which Mr. Brown is meant. 

Point out the adjectives in the sentences below, and tell 
for what purpose each is used: — 

1. The old man keeps in remembrance the happy days of his 
childhood. 

2. The tired travelers stopped to rest in the pleasant shade of the 
maple trees. 

3. The cold, dreary day had no effect on our pleasant home. 

The sentence, This is a poor apple^ may express the 
same thought as This apple is poor. The word poor tells 
what kind of apple is spoken of in each sentence; hence it 
is an adjective. In the first sentence it is used before the 
word apple^ which it describes. In the second sentence it 
is used as part of the predicate of which apple is the sub- 
ject. In the latter case it is called a predicate adjective. 
The predicate adjective forms a part of the simple predi- 
cate. Is poor is the simple predicate. 

Exercise 2. 
Point out the predicate adjective and the simple predi- 
cate in each of the following sentences: — 

1. The day was beautiful in the forenoon. 

2. The little boy was sad at the loss of his pet. 

3. Why are you so gloomy to-day ? 

4. I am worried because my friend is ill. 
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LESSON ccxxxvn. 

ADJECTIVES (continued). 

Adjectives expressing number, as, one^ two^ firsts second^ 
etc., are called numeral adjectives. 

Two men were in the wagon. 

In this sentence, the word two is a numeral adjective 
describing the noun men^ by telling how many men there 
were. 

Adjectives made from proper names are called proper 
adjectives. 

Mrs. Lincoln has Just returned from a European trip. 

In this sentence, European is an adjective describing 
the noun trip. It is a proper adjective because it is made 
from the proper noun Europe. 

A proper adjective must always begin with a capital 
letter. 

The words, a, aw, and the^ when used before nouns to 
limit their meaning, are sometimes called articles. 

These words are usually classed as adjectives, because, 
like adjectives, they are used as modifiers of nouns. 

A and aw, two forms of the same word, are called the 
indefinite article. They point out, indefinitely, the object 
named by a noun. 

The is called the definite article because it points out an 
object somewhat definitely. 

Exercise. 
1. In the following sentences, select all the adjectives, 
and tell why they are adjectives. Tell how each adjective 
describes the noun to which it refers. 
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2. Which are numeral adjectives, which are proper ad- 
jectives, and which are predicate adjectives ? Why ? 

1. A sacred burden is this life. 

2. A wise son maketh a glad father. 

3. The Roman Forum is an interesting part of the wonderful old 
city. 

4. The winter was cold, but the weather was pleasant. 

5. A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

6. In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast, substantial smile. 

7. And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 

8. The sweet children are happy the livelong day. 

9. That arithmetic lesson was harder than two geography lessons. 

10. Anon from the belfry 

Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 
Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers. 
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VERBS AND VERB PHRASES. 

In the sentence, Mary Btudies^ point out the word that 
tells what Mary does. 

Is that word the whole or only a part of the predicate ? 

In the sentence, Mary studies her lesson^ ^hat word 
tells what Mary does ? Is that word the whole or only 
a part of the predicate ? For what purpose are the rest 
of the words in the predicate used ? 

The word used In a sentence to make an assertion is caUed a 
verb. 



A verb is one of the parts of speech. 
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Exercise. ' 
Point out, in each sentence, the word that makes an 
assertion. What part of speech is it? Does it denote 
present or past time ? 

1. The lights twinkle from the rocks. 

2. A statesman placed himself at the head of his countrymen. 

3. Italy bought the Bonaparte papers. 

4. The sun shines on the evil and on the good. 

5. Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

6. God created the heavens and the earth. 

In many sentences two or more words are required to 
make an assertion. 

The boy will go a« Boon as possible. 

In this sentence, the two words, will go, make the 
assertion. 

The boy may have gone a week ago. 

In this sentence, three words, may have gone^ are re- 
quired to make the assertion. 

These groups of words which are often required to 
make assertions are called verb phrases. 

Verb phrases are considered as one part of speech. 

Exercise. 
Point out the verbs, and also the verb phrases: — 

1. The flshermen spread their nets in the sun. 

2. I can hardly see the stars. 

3. The condor of the Andes flies very high. 

4. Can the stars be seen on cloudy nights ? 

5. The storm grows more furious every minute. 

6. The girl has not given a word of explanation. 

7. Our forefathers purchased liberty with their blood. 

8. The poet lived in a quaint old house by the river. 

9. How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour 1 
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LESSON CCXXXIX. 
TRANSITIVE VERBS AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

Ill the sentence, The dog frightened the bird^ the noun 
bird is the name of the thing that receives the action ex- 
pressed by the verb. 

A verb that expresses an action, feeling, or emotion that 
takes effect upon some person or thing is called a transi- 
tive verb. 

When tlie name of the person or thing which receives 
the action expressed by the verb is a part of the predicate, 
it is called the object of the verb. Thus in the sentence 
given above bird is the object of the verb frightened. 

In the sentence, The man walks rapidly^ the verb walks 
expresses an action that does not take effect upon any 
person or thing ; it is, therefore, not transitive. 

A verb that expresses being or state, or an action that 
does not take effect upon any person or thing, is called 
an intransitive verb. 

TRANSITIVE. » INTRANSITIVE. 

The cat catches mice. The cat mews. 

A man heard a noise. A man rode by. 

Some earn money. Henry went home. 

Exercise. 

1. In the sentences below, separate each subject from 
its predicate. 

2. Point out each verb and verb phrase, and tell 
whether it is transitive or intransitive, and why. 

1. The farmer plows his field. 6. The storm grows furious. 

2. The train moves rapidly. 7. The Athenians felt the shock. 

3. Have you heard the news? 8. The wind has torn the flag. 
4 He had done his task well. 9. The eagle flies very high. 

5. The baby sleeps quietly. 10. A girl took the honors. 
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TRANSITIVE VERBS AND INTRANSITIVE 
VERBS {continued). 

Certain verbs may at one time be used transitively, and 
at another time, intransitively. For example, we may say. 
The wind blew furiously. In this sentence, the verb blew 
is intransitive, because it expresses an action that does not 
take effect upon some person or thing. But in the sen- 
tence, 27ie mnd blew the %now^ the verb blew is transitive, 
because it is followed by the object snow. 

An intransitive verb is often followed by a noun similar 
in meaning to the verb; as. He ran a race. Such a noun 
is regarded as the object of the verb. 

Exercise I. 

1. Make five sentences, each with one of the following 
verbs used first transitively, then intransitively: — 

Run, fly, draw, speak, wave. 

2. Name the five objects of the transitive verbs, and 
tell why they are called objects. 

Exercise 2. 
Of each of the verbs in the following sentences state 
whether it is transitive or intransitive ; also name tlie 
object of each transitive verb : — 

1. The bank may break, the factoiy burn. 

2. We will gather these fallen twigs and burn them. 

3. It [mercy] becomes the throned monarch better than his 
crown. 

4. The child becomes a man. 

5. When I wake I am still with thee. 

6. Night wanes, the vapors disappear, and light awakes ine 
world. 
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LESSON CCXLL 
ADVERBS. 

Exercise. 

Tell what the words in Italics in the following sentences 
are used for, or tell what questions they will answer : — 

1. Evil-doers are generally punished. 

2. Speak gently to the erring. 

3. All exercises should be written with very great care. 

4. He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

5. After life's fitful fever he sleeps welL 

6. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

7. Now the tiny birds build their nest, and securely fasten it to th'^ 
twigs with bits of thread which they gather here and there for that 
purpose. 

First read each sentence in the exercise, omitting the 
word in Italics. Next, read each sentence without omit- 
ting the word in Italics. Then tell which word in the 
sentence is modified (strengthened or weakened) by the 
word in Italics. 

The words in Italics are called adverbs because they are 
often added to verbs to modify them. Very frequently, 
however, they modify adjectives or other adverbs. 

He is a very good hoy. (Adverb modifying an adjective.) 

She speaks too rapidly. (Adverb modifying an adverb.) 

An adverb Is a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb. 

An adverb is one of the parts of speech. 

Adverbs are classified as to the meaning they express 
into (1) adverbs of time, (2) of place, (3) of manner, (4) 
of degree. 
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LESSON CCXLn. 

ADVERBS {continued). 

Exercise I. 
Adverbs modifying Verbs. 

Select the adverbs in the following sentences, tell why 
they are adverbs, and name the verbs modified: — 

1. The pupil reaches school early. 

2. That clock has never run regularly. 

3. Herein lies the difficulty. 

4. The cars move slowly. 

5. Yonder the flag once waved triumphantly. 

6. Sail forth into the sea of life. 

Exercise 2. 
Adverbs modifying Adjectives. 

In the following sentences, point out the adverbs and 
tell what they modify: — 

1. All exercises should be written with very great care. 

2. The weather has been extremely cold. 

3. The tree is scarcely alive. • 

4. The guns were hardly fit for service. 

5. Peaches so large and luscious are rare. 

6. That story is purely fictitious. 

Exercise 3. 
Adverbs modifying Adverbs. 

Select the adverbs in the following sentences, and tell 
what each adverb modifies: — 

1. The boy was very badly hurt. 

2. His arm was taken quite off. 

3. The mother complimented her boy most highly. 

4. The wind has been blowing somewhat fiercely. 

5. Do not read too long. 
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LXSSSON CCXLm. 
PARTICIPLES OR VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 

Two forms derived from verbs are called participles. 
This name is given them because they partake of the 
nature of the verb and of the adjective. Hence they are 
also called verbal adjectives. 

One of these participles is made by annexing ing to the 
root of the verb ; as, movi/i^, reading, writing, speakzn^. 

The regiment^ moving the battery^ renews the engagement. 

Here moving modifies regiment like an adjective, and, 
like a verb, takes the object, battery. 

The participle in ing is called an imperfect participle 
because it represents an action or state as incomplete, or 
continuing. When combined with some form of be^ it 
makes what is called the progressive form of the verb from 
which it is derived ; as, is moving^ am going^ was driving^ 
will be writing. 

Another participle, called the perfect participle, is formed 
from many verbs by adding ed to tlie root ; as, move^ 
moved; deny^ denied; betray^ betrayed. From certain 
other verbs this participle is formed irregularly; as, 
spoken from the verb speak^ gone from go^ bred from 
breed. The most important of these irregular forms you 
have had in lessons on Verb Forms. 

Like the participle in ing^ the perfect participle is used 
as a verbal adjective, but it represents the action as com- 
pleted; hence the name perfect. When combined with 
some form of be^ it makes what is called the passive form 
of the verb from which it is derived ; as. 

The merchant deceived by his partner^ failed. 
The merchant was deceived by his partner. 
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Being^ having^ and having been^ combined with some 
other participle, form compound participles ; as, being broken^ 
having broken^ having been broken. 

Exercise. 

Point out the participles in the following sentences ; 
tell what kind each is ; also tell how they resemble verbs, 
and how adjectives: — 

1. We sat around the fire telling stories of the past and laying 
schemes for the future. 

2. The camels, loaded with rich goods, moved slowly over the 
desert. 

3. Having broken so many pledges, the roan could not be trusted. 

4. Being in need of employment, I have come to you. 

5. The great branch, having been torn off by the wind, fell across 
the path. 

LESSON CCXLIV. 
INFINITIVES OR VERBAL NOUNS. 

We found, in the preceding lesson, that verbs have two 
forms, called participles, or verbal adjectives. 

One of these forms, namely, the form ending in ing^ is 
also used as a verbal noun; that is, it partakes of the 
nature of a verb and of a noun. 

Reading maketh a full man^ and writing an exact man. 

Reading and writing in this example have the noun 
nature because they are used as subjects, and they have 
the verb nature because they will take the modifiers of 
verbs ; as, 

Reading good books maketh a full man^ and Writing care- 
fully maketh an exact man. 
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I do not enjoy writing letters. 

Here writing shows its noun nature by its use as the 
object of the verb do enjoy^ and its verb nature by taking 
the object letters. 

Its noun nature may also be shown by the fact that it 
will take before it a noun or pronoun in the possessive 
case ; as, I do not like his writing so carelessly. 

The verbal noun formed by adding ing to the root of 
the verb is often called an infinitive in ing. 

Exercise. 
1. Point out the verbal nouns in the following exer- 
cise, and tell why they should be so classed: — 

1. You will greatly oblige me by sending those books. 

2. Reading history is a daily exercise in our school. 

3. The teacher urges our writing a short composition every day. 

4. We were much interested in studying the history of Greece. 

5. He was badly hurt in consequence of meddling with the 
machinery. 

6. You will gain much by rising early in the morning. 

7. The boys disturbed the sick man by blowing horns and firings 
cannon. 

LESSON CCXLV. 

INFINITIVES (continued). 

The infinitive form of the verb is usually combined 
with the word to; as, to write^ to thinks etc., forming an 
infinitive phrase. The infinitive with to^ as well as the 
infinitive in ing^ is a verbal noun because it partakes of , 

the nature of a verb and of a noun. I 

To sing songs is a pleasant exercise. I 

Here, to sing^ as a noun, is the subject nominative of the 
sentence, and, as a verb, it takes the object songs. 
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The pupil wishes to study his lesson. 

In this sentence, the phrase to study ^ as a noun, is the 
object of the verb wishes^ and, as a verb, it takes the object 
lesson, 

Tlie following are other examples of verbal-noun 
phrases: — 

My desire was to benefit the unfortunate boy. (Predicate 
nominative.) 

My desire to benefit the unfortunate hoy was fully appreci- 
ated hy his mother, (Appositive.) 

Thus there are two verbal nouns — one ending in ing 
(see precediug lesson), and the other consisting of the 
root of the verb, usually preceded by the word to. The 
former, as we have seen, is often called the infinitive in 
ing (page 212). The latter may be called simply an 
infinitive, or an infinitive phrase. 

An infinitive phrase may also be used as an adjective or 
an adverb: — 

The farmer has some good potatoes to sell. (Adjective.) 
The hoys ran away to see the procession. (Adverb.) 

Exercise. 
Point out the infinitive phrases, and give the use of 
each : — 

1. Will the men try to save the ship? 

2. To be habitually late is disgraceful. 

3. His purpose was to reach New York last week. 

4. Are you coming to visit our school ? 

5. His purpose, to reach New York last week, was easily detected. 

6. To err is human, to forgive, divine. 

7. To suffer wrong is better than to do wrong. 

8. Learn to labor and to wait. 

9. To bear, is to conquer, our fate. 
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LESSON CCXLVL 

PHRASES. 

The trees in the garden are tall and straight. 

The group of words in the garden^ in the sentence above, 
is needed to modify, or describe, the meaning of the noun 
trees in order to tell what trees are meant. 

As the word trees is a noun, the group of words which 
modifies it must be an adjective. 

To distinguish this modifier from the simple adjective^ 
we call it an adjective phrase. 

A similar group of words used as an adverb would be 
called an adverb phrase; as, 

He is walking in the garden. 

Here, in the garden tells where he is walking, and is, 
therefore, an adverb. 

A group of words, used as a psurt of speech, and having 
neither subject nor predicate, is a phrase. 

Exercise. 
Point out the phrases below, and tell whether they are 
adjective or adverb, and why: — 

1. Great clouds of smoke rose from the chimneys. 

2. The river in the valley is full of water. 

3. The sail in the harbor was very pleasant. 

4. The captain of the boat sailed through the dangerous passage 
with great skill. 

5. The steamer struck an iceberg near the coast of Newfoundland. 

6. Flocks of seagulls fly fearlessly about the ship, or float grace- 
fully- upon the water. 

7. Earth is here so kind that just tickle her with a hoe and she 
laughs with a harvest. 
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LESSON CCXLVn. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Exercise. 
In the sentences below point out the phrases, and tell 
whether they are adjective or adverb: — 

1. The leaves of the book are uncut. 

2. To me the world is an open book. 

3. A celebrated artist painted the picture on the wall. 

4. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 

The last word in each phrase above is a noun or a pro- 
noun. The first word in each phrase (o/*, to^ on^ froni) 
is called a preposition. 

A word used before a noun or a pronoun to show its rela- 
tion to another word in the sentence is caUed a preposition. 

A preposition is one of the parts of speech. 

The noun or pronoun used with a preposition in making 
a phrase is called its object. 

A preposition connects the noun or pronoun which fol- 
lows it with the word modified by the phrase. 

Point out the prepositions in the sentences above, and 
tell what they connect. 

LESSON CCXLVni. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Horatio was busy, Henry was busy. 
Horatio and Henry were busy. 

Here the two predicates of the first two sentences are 
alike, and the two statements are combined by omitting 
one of the predicates and connecting the two subjects by 
and. 
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Horatio fished. Horatio caught nothing. 
Horatio fished^ but caught nothing. 

These two sentences are combined by omitting one sub- 
ject (as the subjects are alike) and using the word but to 
connect the two predicates. 

Exercise I. 

Combine the following statements, as above. Tell what 
words are connected, and how: — 

1. Mary works steadily. Mary works well. 

2. Michael Angelo was a painter. Michael Angelo was a sculptor. 

3. Lottie can sing. Lottie can play. 

A word used to connect words, sentences, or parts of 
sentences, is caUed a conjunction. 

A conjunction is one of the parts of speech. 

Exercise 2. 

Point out the conjunctions in the sentences below, and 
tell what they connect: — 

1. A large elm stands between the house and the river. 

2. Brazil is regarded as a land of mighty rivers and virgin forests. 

3. Life is short but art is long. 

4. Some ran for the woods, and others plunged into the river. 



LESSON CCXLIZ. 

CONJUNCTIONS (continued). 

Conjunctions which join words or statements that are 
alike in rank are called coordinate; as, 

Home and Carthage were rivals. 
The thing is not green but blue. 
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The following list comprises the coordinate conjunctions 
most frequently used: — 



so 


yet 


either 


therefore 


or 


nor 


so that 


otherwise 


but 


else 


neither 


wherefore 


and 


stiU 


further 


notwithstanding 


also 


thus 


so then 


accordingly 


both 


than 


however 


consequently 



Some coordinate conjunctions are used in pairs to con- 
nect the parts of a sentence. They are then called correla- 
tive. 

Either I must have work^ or my family must suffer. 
Where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt. 

The chief correlatives are either — or, neither — wor, both 
— and^ not only — but also^ as well — a«, as — «o, so — that. 

Two or three words are frequently used together to 
connect parts of sentences ; as, as if even if even though^ 
saving thaty in order thaty etc. 

Conjunctions that join parts of unequal rank are called 
subordinate; as, 

I will tell you a story if you are good. 

The principal subordinate conjunctions are: — 



if w^hen because 

lest w^here except 

for whence while 

as often provided 

ere until as soon as 



since although 

than unless 

that whether 

though whereas 

before as long as 



Exercise. 

Point out the coordinate and the subordinate conjunc- 
tions and tell what each connects. Which are correlative? 
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1. You say that you are my friend; then do not flatter me. 

2. Mr. E.'s declination seemed final ; however, he has now accepted. 

3. We look before and after, and pine for what is not. 

4. He has become wealthy ; still he goes on accumulating. 

5. Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

6. Unless we sow we shall not reap. 

7. You should help this committee, since the cause is worthy. 

8. If you will give me time, I will prove this. 

9. As this treaty consulted the good of the two parties, it was long 
preserved. 

10. I have believed, therefore have I spoken. 

11. The floods came and the winds blew, but it fell not. 

12. Is thine eye evil because I am good ? 

LESSON CCL. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Words like oA, 0, aA, pshaw^ humph^ hurrah^ alas^ etc., 
expressing sudden emotion on the part of the speaker or 
writer, do not form any part of the sentence ; that is," they 
belong neither to the subject nor to the predicate. They 
are called interjections (thrown in, or thrown between). 

A word used to express strong feeling, and not connected 
with any other word in the sentence, is caUed an interjection. 

An interjection is sometimes considered a part of speech. 

Exercise. 
Tell what feelings are expressed by the interjections in 
each sentence below : — 

1. Pshaw ! I do not believe the story. 

2. Ah 1 what have you been doing ? 

3. Aha 1 I have found you out I 

4. He came, but alas 1 it was too late. 

5. Hurrah, hurrah 1 a single field hath turned the chance of war. 

6. Ah 1 bitter chill it was. 

7. Hark 1 I hear the note of a bluebird. 

8. O that these lips had language 1 
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LXSS80N CCLI. 
INFLECTION. 

Many words are changed in form to represent slight 
changes in the ideas expressed; as, hoy^ hoys^ boy^a. 

The adjective sweet has three forms in English — sweet, 
sweeter^ sweetest. The verb write has five forms — write^ 
writes^ wrote^ writing^ written. 

Such derived forms are called inflections. 

Inflection, in grammar, is a change in the form of a word 
to show a change in its meaning or use. 

Classifying the words of a sentence as parts of speech, 
and naming their grammatical properties, inflections, and 
relations to other words, is called parsing. 

Exercise. 
Write as many forms as you can of each word below, 
and tell the meaning of each form: — 

father sister man lion clerk 

mother uncle Tv^oman goose judge 

brother niece ividoiv doctor foreman 

LXSSSON CCLII. 
NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

As you have already learned, there are two numbers, 
in grammar, singular and plural You have also learned 
how to form the plurals of most nouns. The following 
special classes of nouns will be of interest to you : — 

News^ politics, ethics, etc., are singular; as. The news 
is cheering. Riches is now commonly used as a plural. 

The words bellows, scissors, spectacles, pincers, shears, 
tongs, ashes, and some others, are always plural ; as, ffer 
spectacles are lost. The ashes are hot 
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The plural of some nouns is spelled in precisely the 
same way as the singular ; as, deer^ sheep^ swincy grouse^ 
herd (cattle), %ail (ship) ; also nouns in e%e denoting a 
race ; as, Chinese^ Japane%e, 

Some nouns have two plurals, with different meaning's. 

Examples : — 

Brothers (of the same family). Brethren (of the same society). 

Fishes (individuals). Fish (quantity). 

Heads (of bodies). Head (cattle). 

Indexes (tables of contents). Indices (algebraic signs). 

Pennies (pieces of money). Pence (value in pennies). 

Sails (pieces of canvas). Sail (vessels). 

Letters, figures, and other characters are made plural 
by annexing '« ; as, two b^s^four a* 8^ three *'«. 

When a name is preceded by a title, as Mr,, Dr., or 
Mi88, the whole term may be made plural by making 
the title plural; as, Mr. Brown, Messrs. Brown; Br, Leon- 
ard, Brs. Leonard ; Miss Palmer, the Misses Palmer. Or 
the name itself may be plural ; as, the two Miss Brovms ; 
the three Miss Palmers. 



LESSON CCLin. 

, GENDER OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

It is usual to divide nouns and pronouns into four 
kinds, or genders (gender signifies kind) — masculine, 
feminine, neuter, and common. 

In the first class (masculine) are included all names of 
males; as, man, hoy. In the second (feminine), are all 
names of females ; as, woman, girl. In the third (neuter), 
are all names of objects that are neither male nor female ; 
as, rock, house. In the fourth (common), are all names 
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that will apply without change in form to either males or 
females ; as, animal^ sheep. 

All animals have sex — some are male, and others 
female. Some nouns have certain forms which show 
whether they are the names of males or of females. Thus 
the noun lion is of the masculine gender, while lioness is 
of the feminine gender ; hero is masculine, and heroine is 
feminine. 

Pronouns have the same gender as the nouns which they 
represent. Thus, he, his, him, represent masculine nouns ; 
she, hers, her, represent feminine nouns ; it and its, neuter 
nouns ; and they, theirs, etc., nouns of any gender. 

It and its may refer to a child or to a lower animal, 
when sex is not considered. 

Exercise I. 
Copy the following masculine nouns, and after each 
write its corresponding feminine: — 



boy 


earl 


lad 


male 


sir 


beau 


duke 


lord 


monk 


son 


brother 


father 


king 


youth 


uncle 



Exercise 2. 
In the following sentences, point out the personal pro- 
nouns, tell what nouns (antecedents) they represent, and 
the gender of the nouns: — 

1. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

2. No man should be ashamed to own that he has been in the 
wrong. 

3. The dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters' table. 

4. A man may beat the bush, and his friend may catch the bird. 

5. Great talkers are like leaky pitchers. 

6. Whom great men wrong, they hate. 

7. He heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall gather them. 
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LESSON CCLIV. 
CASE OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

The word case is commonly employed to indicate three 
relations that a noun or pronoun may hold to other words 
in a sentence. 

These three relations are those of subject, object, and 
possessor. 

A noun or a pronoun used as the subject of a verb is 
said to be in the nominative case. 

Life 18 what we make it. 

In this sentence, life is the subject of i«, and we is the 
subject of make. Life and we are called subject nomina- 
tives. 

A noun or pronoun used after an intransitive verb to 
explain the subject is in the nominative case. 

William Johnson was a barber. 

In this sentence barber means the same as William 
Johnson. It is a predicate nominative and forms a part of 
the simple predicate. 

The noun or pronoun used as the object of a transitive 
verb or preposition, is said to be in the objective case. 

Washington commanded the army. 

In this sentence, army is called the object of the transi- 
tive verb commanded^ because it names the real object that 
received the commands. 

My father spoke to the teacher. 

Here, teacher is called the object of the preposition to^ 
because it names the object to which the action (speaking) 
was directed. 
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We had heard whom he wanted^ and to whom he sent the 
message. 

In this sentence, the first whom is the object of the verb 
wanted^ and the second whom is the object of the prepo- 
sition to. 

The form (spelling) of a noun is the same whether used 
in the nominative or in the objective case, but the forms 
of the pronouns in the two cases are almost always 
.different. In speaking of a man, we may use the pro- 
nouns he and Aim, but he is always used as a subject 
nominative or a predicate nominative, and him as an 
object; as. 

He wrote to him and thanked him for his kindness. 
She loved her for her own true worth. 

The pronoun who is used as a subject, and whom as an 
object; as, 

I neither heard who went nor to whom the message was sent. 
Whom the Lord loveth^ he chasteneth. 

A third relation is that of possession, and is known as 
the possessive case. In nouns, this is denoted by an apos- 
trophe and 8 ('«), or by an apostrophe alone ; as, the boy^s 
hook^ those boys^ books^ James's flute, the lady's hats, the two 
ladies^ hats. 

Pronouns, except one, other, and another, never take, an 
apostrophe to show possession, since their form sufficiently 
indicates the relation ; as. 

Some one's umbrella is in the anteroom. 
The tree has shed its leaves. 
His mission was accomplished. 
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CASE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



z;esson cclt. 

CASE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns have no inflection except lor case ; but, unlike 
nouns, they have three case-forms ; thus, — 

NOMINATIVE POSSESSIVE OBJECTIVE 



he 



his 



him 



Inflection of 


Personal Pronouns 


FOR Case. 








SINGULAR. 




PERSON. 


Nom, 




Poss. 


Ohj. 


First 


I 




my or mine 


me 


Second 


thou 




thy, thine 


thee 




he 




his 


him 


Third 


she 




her or hers 


her 




.it 




its 

PLURAL. 


it 


PERSON. 


Norn, 




Poss, 


Ohj. 


First 


we 




our or ours 


us 


Second 


ye or you 


your or yours 


you 


Third 


they 




their or theirs 


them 



All there is of inflection in personal pronouns is shown 
in the foregoing table. Some of these pronouns are not 
inflected at all ; thus, I appears in no other form. But 
you^ your^ your%^ are different forms of the same word. 

When two forms appear in the possessive, one is always 
used as an adjective before a noun ; as. This is my book. 
The other includes in its meaning both the adjective and 
the noun ; as. This hook is mine (my book). 

In the Bible, and in poetry, mine and thine are often 
used before words beginning with a vowel or with h; as, 
mine eye^ thine hand. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declension. 
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^BSSON CCLVL 

CASE (continued). 

When a pronoun is used after an intransitive verb to 
explain the subject, care must be taken that it is in the 
same case as the subject. 

Mistakes can occur only in the use of pronouns. Why ? 

It is I (not me). It will be he (not him). 
In what two cases may it be used? you? her? 

Exercise. 

It was Martha and who blamed . 

It was Martha and I who blamed her. 

In the sentence above, Zis correct, because the pronoun 
must be in the nominative case. Her^ the objective form 
of the pronoun she^ is here the object of the transitive verb 
blamed. 

In the same way fill the blanks below with suitable 
pronouns, and explain their fitness: — 

1. It was , not . 

2. and met in Paris. 

3. Was it Jane and who met ? 

4. It was who named you and . 

5. To Ralph and belongs the credit. 

6. Was it I or that lost it? 

7. I know it was made for Mary and ^. 

8. Both and were wrong. 

9. I see that for and there is no excuse. 

ip. I ask no favor of or . 

11. Did and meet them there ? 

12. They spoke rudely to and . 

13. It was not . Was it ? 

14. Against and they bring no complaint. 

15. Will it be or - — that wiU win? 

16. It may be either or . 
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USSSON CCLVn. 

CASE (continued). 

Exercise. 
The following exercise will illustrate the more difficult 
uses of pronouns. Each blank is to be filled with the 
proper form of some pronoun: — 

1. who did the mischief you should rebuke, and not George 

or . 

2. He told my brother and he judged it to be. 

3. I supposed it was mother and that went with Harry and 

4. Between you and , he shows great partiality for the girls 

and . 

5. There is a man I think needs help from boys. 

6. that come to me in this humble way I have not the heart 

to reject ; for such as I have only sympathy. 

7. Mary is no better than Jennie or or , if she does get 

a better standing than . 

8. do you suppose it was that invited Roy and ? 

9. do you judge it to be? 

10. Mrs. Brown invited brother and to take tea with mother 

and next Tuesday. 

11. Be careful you trust. 

12. Father allowed Harry and to go with a man he 

judged to be Brown. 

13. Please let John and and go for some water. 

14. May Harry and sit together ? No, I cannot allow yon 

and to sit together any longer as you and cause me much 

annoyance. 

15. We can visit our friends, who called upon us last week- 

16. The whole need not a physician, but that are sick. 

17. He left word for John and to call on our way home. 

18. were you talking to just now? 

19. Miss Hanchett said John and knew our lessons, but she 

had to reprove both and for whispering. 

20. It was neither nor that mother meant. 
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LESSON CCLVm. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

I have three oranges^ the first is sweet, the second is sweeter, 
hut the third is the sweetest. 

Many adjectives are inflected, as in the sentence above, 
to express different degrees of the same quality. When 
thus inflected a comparison is made between two or more 
objects having a common quality. 

The first or root form, as sweety is called the positive 
degree ; the second form, sweeter^ made by adding er to 
the root, is the comparative degree ; and the third form, 
sweetest^ made by adding est to the root, is the superlative 
degree. \ 

The positive degree is used in simply naming the qual- 
ity of one or more objects ; the comparative in making a 
comparison between two objects; and the superlative in 
comparing three or more objects. 

Degrees of adjectives may also be expressed by adding 
more or most^ less or leasts to the root form ; as. 

This cloth is more beautiful hut less desirable than the other. 

Adverbs are compared like adjectives. A few add the 
suffixes er and est; as, soon^ sooner^ soonest. Most of 
them, however, are compared by means of more and most^ 
less and least; as, rapidly^ more rapidly^ most rapidly ; 
bravely^ less bravely^ least bravely ; awkwardly^ more awk- 
wardly^ most awkwardly. 

Many adverbs do not admit of comparison. Such are 
here^ yonder^ now, then, thus, why, besides, very, almost, 
whence, hence, where, etc. 
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IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 



Exercise 1. 
Compare the following adjectives : — 



high 


small 


false 


hard 


cold 


slo-vr 


low 


light 


true 


tall 


hot 


^reak 


large 


heavy 


soft 


short 


fiMt 


strong 



Exercise 2. 
Compare the following adverbs: — 



eagerly early 

merrily directly 

seldom sipveetly 

comfortably happily 



often surely 

fully especially 

nearly smoothly 

firequently extravagantly 



LESSON CCLIX. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND 
ADVERBS. 

There are a few adjectives and adverbs in the language 
that have no regular form of comparison. They are, 
chiefly, words in very common use, and should be care- 
fully learned. 

Table of Adjectives and Adverbs Compared Irregularly. 

(Those marked *, with their comparatives and superlatives, may be used either 
as adjectives or as adverbs. The others are all adjectives.) 



POSITIVE. 


COMPAR. 


8UPERL. 


POSITIVE. 


COMPAR. 


SUPERL. 


bad 
evil ► 


worse 


worst 


♦late 


r later 
t latter 


latest 
last 


♦iU J 






♦little 


less 


least 


*far 
fore 
*(forth) 


farther 
former 
further 


farthest 
foremost 
.first 
furthest 


many 
♦much 

♦near 


more 
nearer 


most 

nearest 
next 


good 
♦weU, 


better 


best 


old 


older 
. elder 


oldest 
eldest 
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The suffix most aids in forming otKer superlatives; as, 
furthermost^ inmost^ innermost^ topmost^ uppermost^ etc. 

The forms further^ furthest (derived from the adverb 
forth) are hardly distinguished in use from farther^ far- 
thest, F.arther is commonly used to indicate distance; 
further to indicate addition ; as, 

We have seen that the ant is busy; further, she is skillful. 
Success seemed farther off than at first. 

Since many denotes number and much denotes quantity, 
more, the comparative of both adjectives, may modify either 
a singular or a plural noun. Hence, both more is wanted 
and more are wanted, may be correct. 

LESSON CCLX. 

THE ACTIVE AND THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

We express precisely the same thought in the two fol- 
lowing sentences: — 

The man bought a horse. A horse was bought by the man. 

In the first sentence, the word man, the name of the one 
who performs the act of buying, is the subject; in the 
second sentence, the word horse, the name of the object 
bought, is the subject. 

Voice is a form of the verb which indicates whether its 
subject names the doer or the receiver of the action. 

A verb is in the active voice when its subject names 
the doer of the action ; as, 

The farmer gathers the harvest. 

A verb is in the passive voice when its subject names 
the receiver of the action ; as. 

The harvest is gathered by the farmer. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

John bought a sled. The sled was bought by John. 

The dog tore the flesh. The flesh was torn by the dog. 

From these sentences we see that when a verb in a sen 
tence is changed from the active to the passive voice, the 
name of the object receiving the action becomes the sub- 
ject; and the subject of the passive becomes the object 
of the verb in the active. Since intransitive verbs have 
no object, they cannot be changed to the passive voice. 

Exercise. 
Change the sentences from the active to the passive 
voice, or give a reason why they cannot be thus changed: — 

1. We expect good news. 

2. The traveler feels the heat. 

3. The wounded bird escaped. 

4. The general examined their claims. 

5. The morning dawned calm and clear. 

6. The modern steamer sails swiftly. 

7. My friend's mind acts quickly. 

8. The merchant recognizes the young man's ability. 

LESSON CCLXI. 
MODE OF VERBS. 

In some languages the verb is inflected to indicate the 
mode, or manner, in which it asserts action, being, or state. 
Such inflection is called mode ; but in English there is no 
such inflection. 

Mode is the manner in which verbs assert action, being, 
or state ; as, 

The wind hlow^ fier celt/. (A simple statement.) 
If he were here^ I should be glad, (A conditional asser- 
tion.) 
Come home at once. (A command.) 
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A verb that is used to declare a fact or to ask a question 
is said to be in the indicative mode ; as, 

The blind receive their sights the lame walk. 

A verb that is used to express a command or an entreaty 
is said to be in the imperative mode ; as, 

Behold (yg) your prison-bars. 

The subject of an imperative sentence is the pronoun 
that points out the one addressed ; and, as the person 
addressed must be present and may readily be identified, 
the pronoun is usually omitted. 

There is another mode, called the subjunctive mode, 
which is sometimes used to denote a contingency or an 
unreal condition ; as. 

If he ask a pardon^ it will be granted. 

This mode is gradually being supplanted by the indica- 
tive, and it is now quite as correct to say : 

If he asks a pardon^ it will be granted. 

Exercise. 
In what mode is each verb, and why? 

1. Men are bound together by a thousand ties. 

2. Do not the innocent suffer in the penalties of the guilty? 

3. Love your enemies. Bless them that curse you. 

4. We take no note of time but from its loss. 

5. This above all, to thine own self be true. 

6. He will not live to my age unless he keep in better health. 

7. Errors like straws upon the surface flow : 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

8. Hear the just law, the judgment of the skies ! 
He that hates truth shall be the dupe of lies. 

9. K an inscription be put upon my tomb, it may be this. 
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I^bSSON CCLXn. 
TENSE OF VERBS. 

There are three natural divisions of time — present, 
past, and future. In sentences, these divisions of time 
are usually indicated by the forms of the verbs or by 
verb phrases. 

Tenses are forms of verbs, or verb phrases, which indicate 
the time to which the action or state is referred. 

The tenses are named present, past, or future, according 
as they express present, past, or future time. These ^are 
called the three primary tenses. 

The root and the -« form of the verb express priesent or 
indefinite time; as, I write, he talks. 

We have also seen that past time is expressed by an 
inflection of the root; a,s, I wrote, I talked. 

We commonly express future time by using shall or will 
with the root; as, I shall write, you will write, I shall talk, 
he will talk. 

Besides the three primary tenses, there are three others 
called perfect tenses. 

By using the perfect participle with the present tense 
of have, we make the present perfect ; as, I have spoken. 
By combining it with the past tense of have, we make the 
past perfect; as. You had spoken. By combining it with 
the future tense of have, we make the future perfect ; as, 
ITe will have spoken. Thus we have six tenses in all — 
the present and present perfect, the past and past perfect, 
the future and future perfect. 

In declarative sentences, shall in the first person and 
will in the second and third, denote futurity: they denote 
what is likely to happen; as, I shall write, you will write. 
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he will write. These three sentences merely imply that 
the writing will be done at some future time. 

On the other hand, will in the first person and shall in 
the second and third, in declarative sentences, denote not 
only future time, but present determination. Thus, I will 
write expresses a determination to write; you shall write^ 
he shall write^ imply a determination to require the writing 
to be done. 

In asking questions, shall (never will) is used with the 
subject Zor we. With other subjects, the same auxiliary 
(whether shall or will) is used that is expected in the 
answer. Thus, Shall you take the train at four o'clock? (7 
shall) ; Will you call on me at three f (I will). 

Exercise I. 
Copy the sentences below, and fill the blanks with shall 
or will to express the speaker's determination or promise 
to bring about the act named: — 

1. My son take my answer to you to-morrow. 

2. Yes, my son, your request be granted. 

3. I myself see that your note is mailed. 

4. We grant you an audience soon. 

5. The umbrella be returned this evening. 

6. You have as many coppers as you please. 

Exercise 2. 
Copy the following sentences and fill the blanks with 
either shall or will^ so as to express a probable future 
event, but with no promise or pledge: — 

1. We have rain very soon. 

2. By what express I send the books ? 

3. I think we have letters from Paris to-day. 

4. Mr. S. live but a few weeks. 

6. You hear from the family daily. 

6. When we meet again ? 
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LESSON CCLXm. 
POTENTIAL VERB PHRASES. 

The auxiliaries, or helping words, may^ can^ must, mighty 
could^ wouldy and should^ and sometimes the auxiliaries 
shall and wilU do not indicate the time of the actioii, but 
rather liberty, possibility, obligation, power, etc., with 
only an implied reference to time. 

He may go — to-day^ to-morrow^ or next week. 

He might go now, if he chose ; but he will not go until to- 

morrotv. 
I will take the order now, unless you prefer that I shall wait. 

The auxiliaries may, can, must, might, could, would, should, 
combined with the infinitive, form potential^ verb phrases. 

Potential verb phrases express action, being, or state, as 
possible, necessary, obligatory, etc. 

In these verb phrases, the infinitive names the action, 
being, or state, and the auxiliary expresses the power, will, 
or obligation of some one or some thing represented by the 
subject. 

Annie can do the work very quickly. 

In this sentence, the infinitive do names the act (^doing^. 
The auxiliary can expresses the fact that Annie is able to 
do the work. 

Annie should do the work before breakfast. 

Here, should expresses the obligation resting on Annie 
to do the work. 

1 Potential means powerful^ possible. Potential verb phrases are those 
that express power ^ possibility t obligation, etc. 
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Can and could express power ; may and might express 
possibility or liberty ; mu%t expresses necessity ; would 
sometimes expresses inclination; and should sometimes 
expresses obligation. 

The merchant would gladly promote this clerk. 
Children should obey their parents. 

Potential verb phrases may be used in asking ques- 
tions; as, 

May I take your book ? 
Could we reach the summit? 
Would you go if I accompanied you f 

The auxiliaries may^ can^ must^ mighty could^ would^ and 
should cannot be assigned to tenses, since, as we have 
seen, they seldom indicate the time of an action; the time, 
when not left indefinite, is usually determined by some 
modifying word or phrase, either expressed or implied; as, 

J may go to-morrow. 

He might pay his debts in a year [if he chose'] . 

Jcould/m«A it to-day. 

The auxiliary do indicates either present or indefinite 
time ; did^ past time ; shall and will^ future time, or pres- 
ent determination to perform a future action. 

If I do go I must neglect my studies. 

Did the maiden save his life? 

I will find his address in the directory. 

All potential verb phrases may be so used as to imply 
either present or future time. Would and could are some- 
times used in expressing a past action. 

Jle would go^ and J could not prevent it. 
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LESSON ccLxnr. 

REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Exercise. 
(1) do, (2) does^ (3) did^ (4) doing^ (5) done. 

These are the five most common forms of the verb do. 



In the same way, arrange the forms of the following 
verbs : — 

blow ii^ve rise hold 

come load row fold 

fly receive save tell 

By examining your table of verb forms, you will see that 
some verbs have five different forms, while others have but 
four. These five forms are named as follows : — 

(1) The infinitive, or root form — the form that may 
be preceded by to. 

(2) The -« form. 

(3) The past tense. 

(4) The imperfect participle. 

(5) The perfect participle. 

The perfect participle may always be combined with 
have to form a verb phrase; as, have done^ have flown^ 
have given. 

In verbs that have but four forms, the past tense and 
the perfect participle are alike, as, 

(1) move^ (2) moves^ (3) moved^ (4) moving^ (5) moved. 

A verb whose past tense and perfect participle are 
formed by the addition of d or ed to the root is called a 
regular verb ; as row^ rowed ; love^ loved. All other verbs 
are classed as irregular. 
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Three forms, namely, the root, the past tense, and the 
perfect participle, are called the principal parts of the 
verb. 

Exercise. 

1. Tell which verbs in the following sentences are 
regular and which irregular, and why; also give their 
principal parts. 

2. Rewrite the sentences, changing the tense of each 
verb from the present to the past, or the reverse. 

1. The wind sways the trees. 

2. In his hand he holds a ballot. 

3. The sun withdraws his rays. 

4. Clouds of smoke fill the air. 

5. James strove for excellence. 

6. Mrs. Gray chose the smaller volume. 

7. His mates gave him a good name. 

8. The plowboy drove his team afield. 

9. The youth manages his horses well. 
10. These grapes grew by the Hudson. 
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CLAUSES. 
Exercise. 

1. Tell the use of the Italicized group of words in each 
of the following sentences: — 

1. The enemy came while he slept. 

2. I return the book which you lent me. 

3. James is absent because he is ill. 

4. When spring returns, the birds will come back. 

5. I know who is coming. 

6. Men who will not work are of little use. 

7. That the world is round was not known to the ancients. 
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2. Tell which groups of words are used as adjectives, 
which as adverbs, and which as nouns. Has each Itali- 
cized group of words a subject and a predicate ? Point 
them out. 

A group of words used as a noun, adjective, or adverb, and 
having a subject and a predicate, is a clause. 

An adjective olanse is a clause used as an adjective. 

An adverb clause is a clause used as an adverb. 

A nonn clanse or substantive clause is a clause used as a 
noun. 

Read the clauses in the preceding exercise, tell what 
kind each is (classify it), and also state its use. 
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PROPOSITIONS — SENTENCES. 
A subject combined with a predicate forms a proposition. 

The girl studies. Is the boy idle ? 
John^ come home quickly. 

One proposition may form a complete sentence, as in 
the foregoing examples. Such sentences are simple sen- 
tences. 

Propositions are independent or dependent. An inde- 
pendent proposition is one which does not depend on any 
other part of the sentence. A dependent proposition is 
one used as a noun, adjective, or adverb. Such a proposi- 
tion is a clause. 

A sentence may contain two or more independent 
propositions. 

Some men are horn great and some achieve greatness. 
The girl studies^ hut the hoy is idle. 
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Such sentences are called componnd sentences. 
A sentence may contain one independent and one or 
more dependent propositions. 

The hoys will go home when school is out. 

The first proposition is independent, and the second is 
dependent ; the latter is an adverb clause. 

In the sentence, The man who is honest and industrious 
will achieve success^ the clause, who is honest and industri- 
ous^ is used as an adjective. 

A sentence containing one independent proposition and 
one or more clauses or dependent propositions is a com- 
plex sentence. 

What is a proposition ? What is a dependent proposi- 
tion? 

What is a clause ? 

What is a simple sentence? a compound sentence? a 
complex sentence? 

LESSON CCLXVn. 

PROPOSITIONS -^ SENTENCES {continued). 

Exercise. 

1. Which of the following sentences are simple, which 
are complex, and which are compound ? Why ? 

2. Classify the clauses as adjective, adverb, or noun ; 
and the phrases as adjective or adverb. 

1. Caesar, who had but a small force with him, was shut up in 
Alexandria. 

2. We can all cultivate our tempers. 

3. A man without hope is of no use in the world and he might 
better leave it. 

4. There is always enough that is good and right to make us 
joyful. 
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5. Night's candles are burnt out and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

The moon that once was round and full 
Is now a silver boat. 

7. Seek, and ye shallfind. 

8. The old man keeps in remembrance the happy days of his 
childhood. 

9. Tell us not, sir, that we are weak. 

10. I have been a stranger in a strange land. 

11. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

12. The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 

13. At sea, everything that breaks the monotony of the surround- 
ing expanse attracts the attention. 

14. That wealth is the goal of ambition is false. 

15. Where law ends, tyranny begins. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

To analyze a sentence is to separate it into the parts 
which compose it, and to give the construction or syntax 
of those parts. 

The analysis of sentences consists of the following 
steps: — 

1. Classification. That is, telling, first, whether the 
sentence is simple, complex, or compound; and, second, 
whether it is declarative, interrogative, imperative, or 
exclamative. 

2. Naming the simple subject and explaining its word, 
phrase, and clause modifiers. 

3. Naming the simple predicate and explaining its 
word, phrase, and clause modifiers. 
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Exercise. 

Analyze the following sentences according to the fore^ 
going directions: — 

1. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States. 

2. Don't give up the ship. 

3. We have met the enemy and they are ours. 

4. He who gives freely, gives twice. 

5. A grave preaches a short and pithy sermon to the soul. 

6. He who hunts for flowers will find flowers. 

7. He who loves weeds may find weeds. 

8. He who is honest is noble. 

LESSON CCLXIX. 
REVIEW OF PREDICATE. 

Your ability to analyze a sentence will depend upon 
your understanding its meaning in detail. The key to 
the meaning of any sentence is the predicate (see pages 
191, 192). Hence the necessity for a clear understand- 
ing of the predicate. 

1. The simple predicate may be a verb alone; as, 

The smaller boy easily outstripped the larger in the contest. 

Outstripped is the simple predicate, or the predicate verb. 
It is modified by the adverb easily and the adverbial 
phrase in the contest. (Give reasons.) 

2. The simple predicate may consist of a verb joined to 
an adjective; as, 

The boys were very happy during the entire journey. 

Were happy is the simple predicate. Happy is modified 
by the adverb very. Were happy is modified by the adver- 
bial phrase during the entire journey. (Give reasons.) 
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The predicate adjective happy is called the attribute 
of the subject, hoys^ because it attributes to the boys the 
quality of happiness. 

The predicate verb were joins the attribute to the sub- 
ject, and is called a copnla. 

3. The simple predicate may consist of a verb and a 
predicate nominative; as, 

Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 

The simple predicate is hast been dwelling place. It is 
modified by the adverbial phrase in all generations. Dwell- 
ing place is modified by the possessive our. 

In this case the attribute is a noun (predicate nomina- 
tive). The copula hast been joins the predicate nominative 
to the subject. 

The copula is usually some form of the verb be. The 
adjective attribute is, however, used after look^ appear^ 
seem^ taste^ smelly and feel ; as. 

The teacher looks gloomy to-day. 

In this sentence looks gloomy is the simple predicate, and 
is modified by the adverb to-day. Qrloomy is a predicate 
adjective and an attribute of the subject. 

The man was considered a millionaire. 

Millionaire is the predicate nominative and an attribute 
of the subject. 
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Analyze the following sentences as indicated in the 
preceding lessons : — 

1. God helps them that help themselves. 

2. The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

3. He that riseth late must trot all day and he shall scarce over- 
take his business at night. 

4. Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes him. 

5. He that hath a trade hath an estate. 

6. Diligence is the mother of good fortune, and God gives all 
things to industry. 

7. The cat in gloves catches no mice. 

8. By diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the cable. 

9. Employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain leisure. 

10. If you would have your business done, go ; if not, send. 

11. Don't count your chickens before they are hatched. 

12. A drowning man will catch at a straw. 

13. Nev^er cross a bridge till you come to it. 

14. All that's great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 

15. People who live in glass houses should never throw stones. 

16. Do not make a mountain out of a molehill. 

17. When you can piper that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 

18. On woodlands ruddy with autumn 
The amber sunshine lies. f 

19. Happy is the house that shelters a friend. 

20. The ornament of a house is the friends who frequent it. 

21. Must not earth be rent before her gems are found? 

243 
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22. Habit is a cable ; we weave a thread of it every day ; and at 

last we cauuot break it. 

23. Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose. 

24. People seldom improve when they have no model but them- 
selves to copy. 

25. He is bold who feels timid about doing anything mean. 

26. He is great who confers the most benefits. 

27. He is base who receives favors and renders none. 

28. Opportunities of doing good do not come back. 

29. The captain of the boat sailed through the dangerous passage 
with great skill. 

30. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

31. Desire of wealth is characteristic of the civilized man. 

32. Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 

33. Small cheer and great welcome make a merry feast. 

34. A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The boy was sprung to manhood ; in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 

And his soul drank. their sunbeams. 

35. Wisdom and goodness, to the vile seem vile. 

36. How poor are they that have not patience! 

37. Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God. 

38. Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 

39. The stone that is rolling, can gather no moss. 

40. After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. 

41. Stand not upon the order of your going. 
But go at once. 

42. The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

43. He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

44. That is no slander, sir, which is a truth. 

45. Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. 

46. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

47. The better part of valor is discretion. 
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48. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 

49. A friend should bear his friend's infirmities. 

50. Fearless minds climb soonest into crowns. 

51. Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered. 

52. Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 

53. Man proposes, but God disposes. 

54. The spirit shall return to Him who gave it. 

55. Each lot has its own blessings. 

56. Kome bound with oak her patriot's brows. 

57. Those who merit most contempt and hate 
Do most deserve our pity. 

58. Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 

59. Pity the laden one ; this wandering woe 
May visit you and me. 

60. The brightest of all things, the sun, has its spots. 

61. Intelligence and courtesy not always are combined; 
Often in a wooden house a golden room you find. 

62. In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand Pre 
Lay in the fruitful valley. 

63. Many an inherited sorrow that has marred a life has been 
breathed into no human ear. 

64. Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground. 

65. Cover the embers. 

And put out the light ; 
Toil comes with the mornings 
And rest with the night. 

66. Mountains which once reared their heads above the clouds have 
been gnawed down by the tooth of time. 

67. Whole continents that were built on foundations of granite and 
clothed with somber forests have been eaten up by the sea. 

68. The oldest known rocks are built of the ruins of some wasted 
land on which human eyes never rested. 

69. The Father of Waters seizes the hills in his hands, and drags 
them down to the ocean. 



A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 



The English language is made up, principally, from the 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Norman-French. To understand why 
this is so, we must study the history of England during the 
first eleven centuries of our era. 

The language now spoken in England is not the language nor 
a modification of the language of the people who lived there at 
the time of the Roman invasion, 55 b.c. These people were 
Celts who, it is now thought, came originally from Central 
Asia. More than three thousand years ago a people called 
Aryans lived in that country, and they were the parent-stock 
from which the great Indo-European family, including the 
Celts, were descended. It is supposed that the Aryans were 
divided into distinct tribes, whose language showed local varia- 
tions. These differences increased after the tribes separated 
and migrated to other countries, until the old dialects of one 
language developed into many languages and became, in Europe, 
the Celtic, the Slavonic, the Greek, the Italic, and the Teutonic ; 
and in Asia, the Sanskrit, the Persian, and others. [^Morris.'] 

The Celts found in England, or Britain, by the Romans, are 
supposed to have been descendants of the first Aryans who 
migrated from Asia. Later migrations of the same people 
pushed the first comers farther and farther west. At the 
beginning of the historic period they were so firmly established 
in the British Isles and in parts of France and Spain, that 
ancient historians supposed them to be the original inhabitants 
of those lands. 

246 
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Roman supremacy, in England, lasted about four hundred 
years. At the end of that time, the Roman army was called 
back to Rome, which was threatened by an invasion from the 
north. The Celts, under Roman influence, had become civil- 
ized and Christianized, and their poets and literary men were 
received in Rome. The educated classes and the people in the 
cities spoke Latin, but it is probable that the country people 
still used the native Celtic. 

When the Roman army was withdrawn, the Celts fell an 
easy prey to the fierce Scots and Picts north and west of them. 
In their extremity, they asked help of the piratical Jutes, in- 
habitants of Jutland, who were hovering about the coast, and 
they offered them provisions and land in return for their assist- 
ance. The Jutes accepted the offer, and soon drove the Scots 
and Picts back to their own country. They then formed a 
settlement in southeastern England, and sent home glowing 
accounts of the country and climate. Saxons, Angles, and 
other tribes kindred to the Jutes, sailed for Britain in large 
numbers.^ Land was taken from the Celts, and many new set- 
tlements were formed. The Celts became alarmed and refused 
to surrender any more land, but the invaders, who were all 
called Saxons by the Celts, fought their way, step by step, and 
by the year 600, or a century and a half from the beginning 
of the struggle, the Celts weye either exterminated or driven 
back as far as Cornwall and Wales. 

' The invading tribes all belonged to the Teutonic branch of 
the Aryan family and spoke substantially the same language. 
They came from j^utland, Sleswiok, Holstein, and neighboring 
territories. The Saxons were the most numerous at first and 
gave their name to the conquest, but the Angles soon became 
the dominant tribe, and settled the largest extent of country. 
The Angles were the first to possess a literature. All the 
tribes seem to have called themselves Angles, or Angles, and 

1 The Angles and Jutes came from Denmark ; the Saxons from northern 
Qermany. 
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their language ^Englisc, from an early period after the inva- 
sion. This, then, is the starting point of the English language. 
There were not enough Celts left in the country to influence 
the language of the newcomers. The few Celtic words found 
in modern English were introduced by writers of a much later 
period. 

The Danes, another Teutonic, or German, tribe, were the 
next invaders of England. They obtained a footing on the 
eastern coast, and finally, in 1013, conquered England, which 
was ruled by Danish kinga until 1042. Danish and English, 
being allied tongues, have identical roots, so it is impossible 
to tell how much the Danish language modified the ^English 
after this conquest. 

The term " Anglo-Saxon " is now used to denote the language 
spoken in England from the time of the Saxon conquest to a 
time a little later than the Norman conquest. This language 
differed very much from our modern English, and is no more 
intelligible to us than a foreign tongue ; yet the changes were 
so gradual and continuous that its development into modern 
English may be easily traced. 

England was again invaded in 1066 — this time by the 
Normans. The Normans, or Northmen, were descendants of 
the Danes, who, under Rollo, made a descent on the coast of 
northern France early in the ten^h century, and forced Charles 
the Simple to give them land. Here the descendants of Rollo, 
under the title of Dukes of Normg,ndy, ruled as almost inde- 
pendent sovereigns. These Northmen mixed with the native 
population and adopted their language, French, so that when 
the Noj-mans (Northmen) conquered England in the next 
century, French was the language they carried with them. 
Duke William of Normandy became William the Conqueror of 
England. His court was French, and the French language 
was used by the clergy and writers of the day. It was a 
question for some time whether or not French would take the 
place of Anglo-Saxon as the national language. The two races 
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at last became one people, French gradually dropped out of 
use, and a language derived from Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French took its place. The foundation of this new language 
was Anglo-Saxon. 

In 1362, an act of Parliament directed that all pleadings in 
the law courts should be in English. The loss of Normandy 
by King John and the wars of Edward III., had created a 
strong feeling against France even among the Anglo-Normans, 
and this, probably, helped to bring about the change of lan- 
guage. Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, was highly inflected. 
These inflections were gradually dropped, and prepositions and 
auxiliaries were used to make the meaning clear. The relative 
proportion of words taken from Anglo-Saxon and Norman-" 
French varied during different periods. During the fourteenth 
century the former seemed to furnish the larger number ; during 
the fifteenth, the latter. The introduction of printing into Eng- 
land, about 1475, led to the adoption of a fixed orthography, 
and after another century few changes were made. The 
Modern English period began about 1500. 

Norman-French was derived from the Latin language brought 
to France by the Eomans, so its engrafting on the English 
added another Latin element to that tongue. Since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, a large number of words have 
been introduced directly from the Latin and a smaller number 
from the Greek. Many words from other sources have been 
naturalized. A few of these are given below : — 

Hebrew Sabbath, cherub, jubilee. 

Arabic Admiral, alcohol, cipher. 

Persian Caravan, lilac, shawl. 

Hindoo Calico, jungle, rupee. 

Chinese chowchow, nankeen, tea. 

Turkish Tulip, bey, kiosk. 

American Hammock, potato, tobacco. 

Italian Bandit, umbrella, portico. 

French Belle, bouquet, d^pot. 

Dutch Block, boom, ruffle. 

German Waltz, nickel, loafer. 
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POEMS AND PROSE SELECTIONS USED OR REFERRED 
TO IN THE PRECEDING PAGES. 

These may be found in the complete works of the authors, and in the 
smaller collections, many of which have been prepared especially for 
school use. 

The teacher is strongly urged to make the reading of the various authors 
as broad and comprehensive as possible. The lessons in the book are 
only suggestive of a very extended line of language study, upon the same 
general plan, in connection with the reading and memorizing of the best 
productions of standard writers. 

The poems of Bryant are published by D. Appleton & Company, 72 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

. The writings of Longfellow, Whittier, The Cary Sisters, Holmes, 
Lowell, and Emerson are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , 4 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Household Editions of these various authors are published at about 
^1.60 per Vol. postpaid. The smaller collections referred to can be ob- 
tained of the publishers named above, postage paid, at from 15 cents to 
60 cents each. Among those of special service to teachers are : — 

Modern Classics. — Vol.1. — Longfellow: Evangeline; The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish ; Favorite Poems. Vol. 3. — Emerson : Nature ; 
Love ; Friendship ; Domestic Life; Success ; Greatness ; Immortality. 
Vol. 4. — Whittier: Snow-Bound ; The Tent on the Beach; Favorite 
Poems. Vol. 6. — Lowell : The Vision of Sir Launfal ; Favorite Poems. 
Vol. 30. — Holmes : Favorite Poems ; My Hunt after the ** Captain." 

The Riverside Literature Series. — No. 1. — Longfellow's Evange- 
line. No. 2. — Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish; Elizabeth. 
No. 4. — Whittier's Snow-Bound, etc. No. 6. — Whittier's Mabel Martin, 
etc. No. 6. — Holmes's Grandmother's Story, etc. No. 11. — Long- 
fellow's Children's Hour, etc. Nos. 13, 14. — Longfellow's The Song of 
Hiawatha, etc. No. 15. — Lowell's Under the Old Elm, etc. No. 30. — 
Lowell's The Vision of Sir Launfal, etc. No. 31.— Holmes's My Hunt 
after the " Captain," etc. Nos. 33, 34, 35. — Longfellow's Tales of a Way- 
side Inn. No. 38. — Longfellow's The Building of the Ship, etc. No. 42. 
— Emerson's Fortune of the Republic, etc. No. 63. — Longfellow's Paul 
Revere's Ride, etc. No. 81. — Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

The Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes Leaflets also contain 
many of the selections referred to in the preceding pages. 

Teachers will do well to procure from the various publishers catalogues 
and lists of special issues of standard works for school use. 
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At an, indefinite articles, 203. 

Abbreviations, 24, 26, 43, 44. 

Active Voice, 229, 230. 

Adjectives, 201-204, 210, 211, 227-229. 

Adjective clauses, 238. 

Adjective phrases, 213, 214. 

Adverbs, 182, 208, 209. 

Adverbial clauses, 238. 

Adverbial phrases, 213, 214. 

AinHy Use of, 180. 

American Bobolink (Irving) , 148-150. 

American Hymn (Keller), 101. 

Ames's Memorial Volume, 63. 

Among, Use of, 95. 

An Order for a Picture (A. Gary), 68. 

Analysis of sentences, 240, 241, 243-245. 

Angry, Use of, 169. 

Another, Possessive case of, 223. 

Antecedent of pronouns, 198, 199. 

Any one. Use of, 122, 125. 

Apostrophe, 223. 

Appear, Attribute after, 242; Use of, 

113. 
Appositives, 14. 
Articles, 203. 
Articulation, 91, 92. 
As — as, Use of, 181. 
At, Use of, 94. 
At Last (Whittier), 58, 69. 
At Sundown (Whittier), 36. 
Attribute, defined, 242. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, The 

(Holmes), 87. 
Auxiliaries, 234. 

Balance, Use of, 123. 

Ballad of the Boston Tea Party 
(Holmes), 105. 

Barbara Frietchie (Whittier), 54. 

Barefoot Boy, The (Whittier), 45. 

Battle of LoveWs Pond, The (Long- 
fellow), 7. 



Be, Copula form of, 242. 

Bees (Information Exercise), 184. 

Bell ofAtri, The (Longfellow), 24. 

Bells of San Bias, The (Longfel- 
low), 9. 

Between, Use of, 95. 

Biglow Papers (Lowell), 110. 

Biographical sketches: Bryant, 136- 
137; Gary sisters, 61-63; Emerson, 
163-165; Holmes, 85-87; Longfel- 
low, 7-9; Lowell, 109, 110; Whittier, 
36,36. 

Bradbury, William B., 82. 

Bridge, The (Longfellow), 8. 

Bring, Use of, 95. 

Bryant, William Gullen, 135-161. 

Bryant Homestead Book, 136. 

Builders, The (Longfellow), 19, 20. 

Building of the Ship, The (Longfel- 
low), 8, 33. 

Burroughs, John (Extract), 184. 

Business letters, 115, 116, 153. 

But that, hut what, Use of, 170. 

Can, Use of, 32. 

Can, could, auxiliaries, 234, 235. 

Capitals, 12, 118, 126. 

Carry, Use of, 95. 

Gary, Alice and Phoebe, 61-83. 

Gase of nouns and pronouns, 222- 

226. 
Chambered Nautilus, The (Holmes), 

87, 103, 104. 
Changeling, The (Lowell), 120-122. 
Children, TTie (Longfellow), 9-11. 
Children's Hour, The (Longfellow), 9. 
Christmas Carmen, A (Whittier) , 54, 

65. 
Classification, 155, 196. 
Clauses, 237, 238. 
Clever, Use of, 170. 
Coal, Composition on, 157, 158. 
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Cocoon, The (Information Ex.)»47. 
Collective nouns, 197. 
Coming Home (P. Gary), 63. 
Comma, 12-16, 194. 
Common gender, 220, 221. 
Common nouns, 197. 
Comparative degree, 227. 
Comparison, 227-229. 
Compellatives, 194, 195. 
Complex sentences, 239. 
Compositions, 10, 17, 24, 31, 37, 40, 46, 

47, 63, 63, 77, 79, 88, 90, 93, 98, 102, 

111, 119, 124, 127, 138, 145, 163, 167, 

158, 165, 169, 172, 175, 179. 
Compound participles, 211. 
Compound personal pronouns, 200. 
Compound sentences, 239. 
Compound words, 66. 
Concord Hymn (Emerson), 178, 179. 
Conjunctions, 216-218. 
Conjunctive pronouns, 200, 201. 
Contentment (Holmes), 87. 
Conversation Exercises, 9, 37, 63, 78, 

79, 88, 94, 102, 110, 111, 137, 144, 168, 

165, 176. 
Coordinate conjunctions, 216, 217. 
Copula, defined, 242. 
Correlative conjunctions, 217. 
Co wt ship of Miles Siandish, The 

(Longfellow), 7, 8, 144. 

Deacon's Masterpiece, The (Holmes), 

87. 
Death of the Flowers (Bryant) , 139, 140. 
Death of Lincoln (Bryant) , 158, 159. 
Declarative sentences, 190, 191. 
Declension, defined, 224. 
Definite article, 203. 
Degree, Adverbs of, 208. 
Dependent propositions, 238, 239. 
Derivative words, 21, 22, 25, 42, 46, 52, 

63, 08, 172. 
Dictation Exercises, 22, 40, 55, 66, 75, 

76, 90, 91, 100, 104, 112, 113, 124, 125, 

141, 142, 145, im, 167, 174, 176. 
Divine Comedy, Translation of, 8. 
DOf didf auxiliaries, 236. 
Dorothy Q. (Holmes), 87. 
Double negatives, 181. 
Drawing lesson, 70. 



Each, either. Use of, 122, 125. 
Elsie Venner (Holmes), 87. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 163-187. 
English Language, Brief History of, 

246-249. 
Essay on Domestic Life (Emerson), 

176. 
Essay on Friendship (Emerson), 179. 
Evangeline (Longfellow), 8. 
Except, Use of, 114. 
Exclamation point, 191. 
Exclamative sentences, 190, 191, 195. 
Expect, Use of, 80. 

Fable (Emerson), 166. 

Fable of Cloudland, A (A. Gary), 73. 

Farther, farthest. Use of, 229. 

Feel, Adjective attribute after, 242; 
Use of, 113. 

Feminine gender, 106, 220, 221. 

Fewer, Use of, 32, 33. 

Flee, flow,, ny. Use of, 96, 96. 

Flight of Birds, The (A. Cary), 62. 

Footsteps of Angels (Longfellow), 8. 

Formal notes, 140, 141. 

Former, latter. Use of, 229. 

Forms of verbs, 236, 237. 

Fortune of the Republic, The (Emer- 
son), 186, 187. 

Fragment on the Poet (Emerson) , 174, 
176. 

Fragments (A. Gary), 69. 

Fresh Water Snail Shells (Informa^ 
tion Exercise) , "(0. 

Frogs (Information Exercise) , 118, 119. 

From My Armchair (Longfellow), 9. 

Further, furthest. Use of, 229. 

Future perfect tense, 232. 

Future time, 232, 235. 

Gender of nouns, 106, 220, 221 ; of pro- 
nouns, 220, 221. 
Gladness of Nature (Bryant), 138, 139. 
God Save the Flag (Holmes), 93. 
Grandmother's Story (Holmes), 87. 

Had, has, have. Derivatives after, 42. 
Hiawatha (Longfellow), 8. 
Historical letters, 178. 
History of English Language, 246-249. 
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Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 85-107. 
Jlow the Robin Came (Whittier), 49. 
Hymn of Peace (Holmes), 101. 
Hyperion (Longfellow) , 8. 
Hyphen between compounds, 66. 

Idle (A. Gary), 67. 

Imperative mode, 231. 

Imperative sentences, 190, 191, 105. 

Imperfect participle, 210, 236. 

In, Use of, 49, 60. 

In School Days (Whittier), 37. 

Indefinite article, 203. 

Independent propositions, 238, 239. 

Indicative mode, 231. 

Infinitive, 211-213, 234, 236. 

Inflection, 219 ; of pronouns, 224. 

Informal notes, 140, 141. 

Information Exercises, 23, 30, 46, 47, 
53, 69, 70, 99, 118, 119, 184. 

Interjections, 218. 

Interrogation mark, 191. 

Interrogative sentences, 190, 191, 193. 

Into, Use of, 49, 50. 

Intransitive verbs, 206, 207; Nomina- 
tive case after, 222 ; Pronouns after, 
225. 

Invalid* 8 Plea, The (A. Gary), 62,63. 

Iron Gate, The (Holmes), 87. 

Irregular comparison, 228, 229. 

Irregular verbs, 236, 237. 

Irving (Extract), 148-150. 

Kavanagh (Longfellow), 8. 
King* 8 Jewel, The (P. Gary), 76. 

Language, defined, 189. 

Latter, former. Use of, 229. 

Lay, Use of, 130. 

Learn, Use of, 154. 

Legend Beautiful, The (Longfellow), 

16. 
Legend of the Northland, A (P. Gary), 

82. 
Less, least. Use of, 32, 33, 227. 
Letters and words, 189. 
Letter-writing, 12-14, 42, 68, 76, 92, 

115, 116, 127, 128, 131, 140, 142, 148, 

178. 
Lie, Use of, 130. 



Light of Stars, fThe (Longfellow), 8. 
Lincoln, Emerson's Address on, 158. 
Little Gottlieb (P. Gary), 82. 
Living Temple, The (Holmes), 87. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 7-33. 
Longing (Lowell), 111, 112. 
Look, Attribute after, 242; Use of, 

113. 
Lowell, James Russell, 109-133. 

Mad, Use of, 169. 

Many, much, more. Use of, 229. 

Masculine gender, 106, 220, 221. 

May, Use of, 32. 

May, might, imist, auxiliaries, 234, 235. 

Memory Exercises, 19, 20, 26-28, 83, 39, 
43, 54, 55, 58, 59, 64, 65, 69, 71, 72, 
79, 80, 82, 83, 93, 101, 104, 107, 111, 
112, 128, 129, 132, 133, 138, 145, 147, 
148, 151-153, 156, 157, 166, 168, 174, 
175, 178, 179, 183. 

Metals (Gonversation Exercise), 175. 

Mispronounced words, 26, 41, 66, 105, 
117, 166, 185. 

Misused words, 31-33, 49, 50, 80-82, 
94-96, 113, 114, 122-124, 125, 126, 130, 
154, 165, 169-171, 180, 181. 

Modes of \ erbs, 230, 231. 

Modified subject and predicate, 192. 

More, most. Use of, 227. 

Morituri Salutamvis (Longfellow), 8. 

Most, as sufiix, 229. 

My Hunt after the Captain (Holmes), 
87. 

My Lost Youth (Longfellow), 8, 9. 

My Playmate (Whittier), 37. 

Names, Gommas in relation to, 14. 

Narratives, 18. 

Nearer Home (P. Gary), 63, 83. 

Negatives, Double, 181. 

Neighborhood Study, 122, 141, 169. 

Neither, Use of, 122. 

Neuter gender, 220, 221. 

No one. Use of, 122. 

Nominative case, 222. 

Notes to Teachers, 6, 20, 29, 34, 41, 60, 
71, 73, 79, 84, 92, 94, 108, 122, 128, 
129, 134, 141, 148, 162, 168, 169, 182, 
188. 
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Noun clauses, 238. 

Nouns, Case of, 222, 223; defined, 197, 
198; Gender of, 106, 220, 221 ; Num- 
ber of, 197, 219, 220; Verbal, 211- 
213; with two plurals, 220. 

November (A. Gary), 71, 72. 

Number, of nouns, 197, 219, 220; of 
pronouns, 199. 

Numbert Use of, 124. 

Numeral adjectives, 203. 

O Fairest of the Rural Maids (Bry- 
ant), 137. 

Object, defined, 206 ;• after intransitive 
verbs, 207 ; of prepositions, 215. 

Objective case, 222. 

Ode (Emerson), 183. 

Ode for Washington's Birthday 
(Holmes), 96, 97. 

Of from, off of. Use of, 171. 

Old Ironsides (Holmes), 86. 

Old Man Dreams, The (Holmes), 88. 

One, other. Possessive case of, 223. 

Only, Use of, 155. 

Oral language, 189. 

Ought, Use of, 170. 

Our Fellow^ Worshipers (Bryant) , 160, 
161. 

Our Homestead (P. Gary), 62, 63. 

Our Hundred Days in Europe 
(Holmes), 87. 

Outre-Mer (Longfellow), 8. 

Over the Teacups (Holmes) , 87. 

Parsing, defined, 219. 
Participles, 210, 211. 
Parts of speech, 196. 
Passive form of verb, 210. 
Passive voice, 229, 230. 
Past form of verb, 28, 42, 232, 236. 
Past perfect tense, 232. 
Paul Revere' s Ride (Longfellow), 31. 
Penmanship, 12. 

Perfect form of verb, 28, 42, 232. 
Perfect participle, 210, 236. 
Period, 12, 191. 
Person of pronouns, 199. 
Personal pronouns, Gase of, 224 ; List 
of, 199. 



Phrases, 214; Infinitiye, 213; Poten- 
tial verb, 234, 235. 

Pilgrim Fathers, The (Hemans), 144. 

Place, Adverbs of, 208. 

Plenty, plentiful. Use of, 81. 

Plural number, how formed, 219, 220 ; 
of compound nouns, 73; of letters, 
titles, etc., 220; of nouns, 197, 220. 

Poet and the Children, The ( Whittier) , 
9, 51, 62. 

Poet at the Breakfast Table, The 
(Holmes) , 87. 

Poor Voter on Election Day, The 
(Whittier), 37-^. 

Positive degree, 227. 

Possessive case, 223. 

Potential verb phrases, 234, 235. 

Prairie on Fire, The (P. Gary), 82. 

Predicate, defined, 191; in interroga- 
tive sentences, 193; Kinds of, 192; 
Review of, 241, 242 ; Simple, 202. 

Predicate adjective, 202, 242. 

Predicate nominative, 222, 242. 

Predicate verb, 242. 

Prefixes, 21, 25, 46, 53. 

Prepositions, 215 ; Object after, 222. 

Present form of verb, 28, 42, 232, 235. 

Present perfect tense, 232. 

Presum,e, Use of, 80. 

Primary tenses, 232. 

Primitive and derivative words, 21, 22. 

Principal parts of verbs, 237. 

Professor at the Breakfast Table, The 
(Holmes), 87. 

Progressive form of verb, 210. 

Pronouns, 198-201; after intransitive 
verbs, 225 ; Gase of, 222t226 ; Con- 
junctive, 200, 201 ; Personal, 199, 224. 

Pronunciation, 98, 103. 

Proper adjectives, 203. 

Proper nouns, 197. 

Propositions, 238, 239. 

Proverbs, 22, 55, 76, 100, 104, 124, 125, 
146. 

PsaXm of Life, The (Longfellow), 8. 

Punctuation, 12, 20, 21 ; and capitals, 
118.. 

Quantity, Use of, 124. 
Question mark, 12. 
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Quotations, Capitals in, 126; Comma 
in, 15; from Bryant, 141, 142; from 
Alice Gary, 65 ; from PhcBbe Gary, 
75 ; from Emerson, 166, 167, 174, 176, 
179, 180 ; from Holmes, 90, 91 ; from 
Longfellow, 15, 16 ; from Lowell, 112, 
113; from Whittier, 40. 

Rain and Sunshine (P. Gary) , 79, 80. 
Raise, Use of, 50. 
Reading, Supplementary, 167, 168. 
Reading Exercises, 6, 34, 60, 84, 108, 

134, 144, 148-150, 162, 186, 187. 
Reading and Conversation Exercises, 

16, 24, 31, 45, 51, 54, 68, 73, 76, 82, 

96, 97, 133, 139, 150, 151, 158, WO, 161, 

171,172. 
Reading and Reproduction Exercises, 

49, 82, 120-122, 125. 
Regular comparison, 227, 228. 
Regular verbs, 236, 237. 
Relative pronouns, 201. 
Remainder y rest. Use of, 123. 
Review lessons, 57, 126, 182, 241, 242. 
Rhodora, The (Emerson), 168. 
Rhoncus (Lowell), 125. 
Rise, Use of, 50. 

Robert of Lincoln (Bryant), 161-153. 
Root form of verbs, 236. 
Root words, 21, 25, 52, 53. 

-8 form of verbs, 236. 

Sandalphon (Longfellow), 26-28. 

Seem, taste, Adjective attribute after, 
242. 

Sentences, Analysis of, 240, 241, 243- 
245; Declarative, 190; defined, 189, 
190 ; Exclamative, 190, 195, 238, 239 ; 
Imperative, 190, 195 ; Interrogative, 
190, 193, 194. 

Sermon, A (A. Gary), 64, 65. 

Set, Use of, 130. 

Seventy-Six (Bryant), 147, 148. 

Shall, Use of, 31, 32. 

Shall and will, distinguished, 232, 233. 

Shall, should, auxiliaries, 234, 235. 

Silkworm, The (Information Exer- 
cise), 53. 

Simple predicate, 192, 202, 222, 241, 242. 

Simple sentence, 238, 239. 



Simple subject, 19. 
Singer, The (Whittier), 62, 63. 
Singular number of nouns, 197, 219. 
Sit, Use of, 130. 

Skeleton in Armor, The (Longfel- 
low), 8. 
Smell, Adjective attribute after, 242 ; 

Use of, 113. 
Snail, The (Information Exercise) , 99. 
Snow-Bound (Whittier), 36, 172. 
Snowstorm, The (Emerson), 171, 172. 
So, Use of, 154, 156. 
So as, Use of, 181. 
Soms, somewhat, Use of, 154. 
Sponge, The (Information Exercise), 

30. 
Stay, stop, Use of, 81, 82. 
Structure of letter, 12. 
Study and Conversation Exercise, 103. 
Study of Poems, 10, 11, 37-39, 47, 48, 

67, 74, 75, 77, 78, 88-90, 103, 105, 143, 

144, 159. 
Subject, defined, 191; Kinds of, 192; 

in interrogative sentences, 193; of 

transitive verbs, 206. 
Subject nominatives, 222. 
Subjunctive mode, 231. 
Subordinate conjunctions, 217. 
Substantive clause, 238. 
Suffixes, 21, 25, 46, 53. 
Summer (Lowell), 128, 129. 
Superlative degree, 227. 
Supplementary reading, 167, 168. 
Suppose, Use of, 80. 
Su^^ect, Use of, 80. 
Synonyms, 17, 44, 71, 102, 103, 114, 115^ 

120. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn (Longfellow) , 

8, 16, 24, 31. 
Taste, Adjective attribute after, 242 ; 

Use of, 113. 
Teach, Use of, 154. 
Telegrams, 177, 178. 
Tenses of verbs, 232, 233. 
Tent on the Beach, The (Whittier), 36. 
Thanatopsis (Bryant), 136, 159, 160, 

161. 
That, Use of, 164, 155, 170. 
The, definite article, 203. 
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These, those, Use of, 180. 

Thirty Poems (Bryant), 137. 

This, thus, Use of, 154, 156. 

Thoughts distiDguished from sen- 
tences, 189, 190. 

Time, Adverbs of, 208. 

Titles, Plurals of, 220. 

To, Use of, 94; with infinitive form, 
212, 213. 

To a Water/owl (Bryant), 143, 144. 

To the River Charles (Longfellow) , 9. 

Topics for Study and Conversation, 
23, 30, 53, 70. 

Trailing Arbutus, The (Whittier) , 47, 
48. 

Transitive verbs, 206, 207, 222. 

Twenty-second of December, The, 
(Bryant), 146. 

Two Angels, The (Longfellow), 110, 
111. 

Two Armies, The (Holmes), 87. 

Under the Willows (Lowell), 150, 151. 
Union and Liberty (Holmes), 87, 

107. 
Unless, Use of, 114. 
Use of words in sentences, 101, 131, 132, 

173, 176, 177, 196. 

Valuation (Whittier), 43. 

Verb forms, 28, 29, 42, 48, 49, 72, 73, 
100, 117. 

Verbal adjectives, 210, 211. 

Verbal nouns, 211-213. 

Verbs, and verb phrases, 204, 205; 
Modes of, 230, 231 ; Progressive 
form of, 210; Regular and Irregular, 



236, 237; Tenses of, 232, 233; Tran- 
sitive and Intransitive, 206, 207; 
Voice of, 229, 230. 

Village Blacksmith, The (Longfel- 
low), 8. 

Vision of Sir Laur^fal, The (Lowell), 
110, 128, 129, 132. 133. 

Voice, Active and Passive, 229, 230. 

Voices of Freedom (Whittier), 36. 

Voices qf the Night (Longfellow), 8. 

Weariness (Longfellow), 9. 

Which, Use of, 146. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf , 3&->59. 

Whittier (P. Gary), 77, 78. 

Who, Use of, 146. 

Will, Use of, 31, 32, 232, 233. 

Will, would, auxiliaries, 254, 235. 

Wind and Strettm, The (Bryant), 156, 
157. 

Winter (Lowell), 132, 133. 

Without, Use of, 114. 

Wool (Information Exercise), 23. 

Words, Compound, 6(> ; Derivative, 21, 
22, 25, 42, 46, 62, 53, 68, 172 ; Spoken 
and written, 189; Primitive and 
derivative, 21, 22; Use of, 101, 131, 
132, 173, 176, 177, 196. 

Words mispronounced, 26, 41, 66, 106, 
117, 156, 186. 

Words misused, 31-33, 49, 50, 80-82, 
94-96, 113, 114, 122-124, 126, 126, 130, 
154, 155, 169-171, 180, 181. 

Work (A. Gary), 74, 75. 

Wreck of the Hesperus, The (Long- 
fellow). 8. 

Written language, 189. 
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